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THE FREE TRAPPER OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By DR. A. J. WOODCOCK. 


Y:THE EXIGEN- 
cies of the fur 
industry, out of 
the superabun- 
dance of prime 
material which 
the Western Ameri- 
can Frontier has 
ever produced, the 
free trapper was 
gradually — evolved. 
He ‘was the lineal 
descendant of the 
old pack-horse men 
who pushed out 
north, west and 
south through the 
ruggéd Allegheny 
defiles to seize, hold and subdue a sav- 
age continent for the Americans of to- 
day. Major Rogers’ Rangers of the 
period of the French and Indian War 
had much of this material in their 
ranks. Writing in the early years of 
the 20th century, who shall describe 
and paint him as he was in the 19th 
century? Scholars will answer: Capt. 
B. L. E. Bonneville, their employer 
and companion, who between the years 
1832 and 1835 penetrated to the very 
heart of the fur bearing regions of the 
Rocky Mountains and beyond; during 
this time the old soldier trapped, trad- 
ed merchandise for furs and traveled 
extensively among the wild men—both 
white and red—of that then very wild 








region. The Bonneville manuscript, 
edited by Washington Irving, says: 
“The free trappers come and go, 
when and where they please; provide 
their own horses, arms and other 
equipments; trap and trade on their 
own account and dispose of their skins 
and peltries to the highest bidder. 
They adopt savage habitudes. It is a 
matter of vanity and ambition with 
them to discard everything that may 
bear the stamp of civilized life and to 
adopt the manners, habits, dress, ges- 
ture and even walk of the Indian. You 
cannot pay a free trapper a greater 
compliment than to persuade him you 
have mistaken him for an Indian 
brave; and, in truth, the counterfeit 
is complete. His hair, suffered to 
attain to a great length, is carefully 
combed out and either left to fall care- 
lessly over his shoulders or plaited 
neatly and tied up in otter skins or 
parti-colored ribbands. A_ hunting 
shirt of ruftled calico of bright dyes, 
or of ornamented leather, falls to his 
knees; below which, curiously fash- 
ioned leggins, ornamented with strings, 
fringes, and a profusion of hawk’s 
bells, reach to a costly pair of mocca- 
sins of the finest Indian fabric, richly 
embroidered with beads. A blanket of 
scarlet, or some other bright color, 
hangs from his shoulders and is girt 
round his waist with a red sash, in 
which he bestows his pistols, knife, 
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and the stem of his Indian pipe—prep- 
arations either for peace or war. His 
gun is lavishly decorated with brass 
tacks and vermilion and provided with 
a fringed cover, occasionally of buck- 
skin, ornamented here and there with 
a feather. His horse—the noble min- 
ister to the pride, pleasure and profit 
of the mountaineer—is selected for his 
speed and spirit and prancing gait, 
and holds a place in his estimation 
second only to himself. He shares 
largely of his bounty and of his pride 
and pomp of trapping. He is capar- 
isoned in the most dashing and fan- 
tastic style; the bridlés and crupper 
are weightily embossed with beads and 
cockades; and head, mane and tail are 
interwoven with abundance of eagles’ 
plumes, which flutter in the wind. To 
complete this grotesque equipment, the 
proud animal is bestreaked and bespot- 
ted with vermilion, or with white clay, 
which ever presents the most glaring 
contrast to his real color.” 

“A band of these rangers of the 
wilderness came dashing forward at 
full speed into Capt. Bonneville’s camp 
on Green River, firing their fusees, and 
yelling in Indian style. Their dark, 
sunburnt faces and long, flowing hair, 
their leggins, flaps, moccasins and rich- 
ly dyed blankets, and their painted 
horses gaudily caparisoned, gave them 
so much the air and appearance of 
Indians that it was difficult to per- 
suade one’s self that they were white 
men and had been brought up in civ- 
ilized life.” 

“The free trapper, while a bachelor, 
has no greater pet than his horse; but 
the moment he takes a wife, he dis- 
covers that he has a still more fanciful 
and capricious animal on which to 
lavish his expenses.” 

“No sooner does an Indian belle 
experience this promotion, than all 
her notions at once rise and expand 
to the dignity of her situation; and 
the purse of her lover, and his credit 
into the bargain, are tasked to the 
utmost to fit her out in becoming style. 
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The wife of a free trapper to be 
equipped and arrayed like any ordinary 
squaw? Perish the grovelling thought! 
In the first place, she must have a 
horse for her own riding, but no 
jaded, sorry, earth-spirited hack—such 
as is sometimes assigned by an Indian 
husband for the transportation of his 
squaw and her pappooses: the wife of 
a free trapper must have the most 
beautiful animal she can lay her eyes 
on. And then, as to his decoration: 
headstall, breast-bands, saddle and 
crupper are lavishly embroidered with 
beads and hung with thimbles, hawk’s 
bells and ribbands. From each side of 
the saddle hangs an esquimoot (a sort 
of pocket, in which she bestows the 
residue of her trinkets and knick- 
knacks, which cannot be crowded on 
the decoration of her horse or herself). 
Over this she folds, with great care, a 
drapery of scarlet and bright-colored 
calicoes and now considers the capari- 
son of her steed complete.” 

“As to her own person, she is even 
still more extravagant. Her hair, 
esteemed beautiful in proportion to its 
length, is carefully plaited and made 
to fall with seeming negligence over 
either breast. Her riding hat is stuck 
full of parti-colored feathers; her robe, 
fashioned somewhat after the manner 
of the whites, is of red, green, and 
semetimes of grey cloth, but always 
of the finest texture that can be pro- 
cured. Her leggins and moccasins are 
of the most beautiful and expensive 
workmanship, and fitted neatly to the 
foot and ankle, which with the Indian 
women are generally well formed and 
delicate. Then as to jewelry: in the 
way of finger rings, ear-rings, neck- 
laces, and other female glories, noth- 
ing within reach of the trapper’s 
means is omitted that can tend to 
impress the beholder with an idea of 
the lady’s high estate. To finish the 
whole, she selects, from among her 
blankets of various dyes, one of some 
glowing color, and, throwing it over 
her shoulders with a native grace, 
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vaults into the saddle of her gay, 
prancing steed, and is ready to follow 
her mountaineer ‘ to the last gasp with 
love and loyalty.’ ” ; 

The collapse of the grandpa hat 
industry, in the late forties, made trap- 
ping the beaver unprofitable and the 
free trapper became a mountain or 


the stock run off. Others hung about 
the old fur traders posts and military 
forts of the frontier, acting as hunters, 
guides, trailers, Indian fighters and 
captains of wagon trains on the over- 
land trails. Yet others of them 
worked the placers of California for 
gold in 1849, becoming successful min- 

















OLD SETH IN HIS GRIZZLY BEAR CHAIR.* 





prairie man, as the case might be, driv- 
ing his stake in a location favorable 
to ranching that he had noted during 
his trapping peregrinations, where he 
lived the life of a feudal lord, while 
his Indian connection kept him from 
being scalped, the ranch burned and 





* The chair here shown was afterwards presented to 
President Andrew Johnson. 


ers and _ prospectors. Prospecting, 
hunting, and trapping, naturally, go 
hand in hand. In short, these men put 
their brand on the developing West 
and their descendants are there today. 

It was my good fortune to meet and 
to know one of those old time moun- 
tain men, Seth Kinman—ruggéd old 
Seth. In the early sixties, in the old 
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Ogle County Court House, he put up 
the first Wild West show ever given 
west of the Missouri River. I well re- 
member how excited and interested our 
people were in the little county seat 
town, when the handbills were thrown 
out in the village, announcing that 
Seth Kinman, the great Rocky Moun- 
tain Hunter, Trapper and Indian 
Fighter, would lecture in the court 
house and at the same time exhibit 
his wonderful Western curios, and 
that he would appear before us in 
the dress of a Western mountain man. 
A great many people will recollect 
Seth. He was a natural born mechanic 
and could make any tool or article of 
cutlery out of steel or iron. <A skilful 
and cunning worker of wood, he made 
chairs out of elk horns and grizzly 
bears. 

At last we were admitted to the 
court house, in the further end of 
which Old Seth had partitioned off a 
sort of sanctum sanctorum, with gay- 
colored Indian blankets, strung on 
lines stretched between 4 convenient 
wooden supports. Within its myste- 
rious interior were the Kinman Rocky 
Mountain Curios, safe for the time 
being from the public eye. Directly 
a blanket was struck aside and Seth 
strode forth, clad in fringed buckskin 
hunting frock, pants, beaded mocca- 
sins of Blackfoot Indian make, a wide 
brimmed Western hat, long hair, griz- 
zled beard, and, with heavy, long-bar- 
reled muzzle-loading rifle thrown light- 
ly across his left arm, looked every inch 
of the old time mountain man that he 
most truly was. Seth began his enter- 
tainment by giving us a vivid account 
of our then Western frontier; what civ- 
ilization had accomplished up to that 
time and its desires and aims for the 
future. He told us of the lonely, haz- 
ardous and hard life of the trapper, 
hunter, prospector and pioneer; tales 
of Indian war, fights and reprisals, as 
well as giving us a fine account of the 
Indian at home in his tepee. 

The large collection of Western and 
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Indian curios was freely passed out 
among us. Many and good were the 
stories of bear fights old Seth had been 
in and he showed us fine specimens of 
their hides, claws and skulls. The 
star pieces of his collection were the 
grizzly bear chair in which he sat and 
a fiddle, made out of the skull of a 
mule in one of his lonely winter trap- 
ping camps, and, while at times it 
would wail like a lost soul, yet Seth 
coaxed real music out of it. The old 
man also appeared in the Indian cos- 
tume. It was not the fighting rig of 
the old time horse Indians of the 
plains—a war bonnet, a G string and 
a pair of moccasins, so well known to 
many Westerners and men of our 
Army; but was more elaborate. In 
fact, it was a dress obtained in trade 
from an Indian hunter. One of his 
most pleasing head gears was a trap- 
per’s cap of his own make. 

Old Seth gave us a great talk on 
scalps and scalping, and fairly raised 
our hair by throwing among us a 
dozen or more scalps, which he and 
other mountain men had taken from 
the heads of Blackfoot, Arapahoe, 
Cheyenne and other Indian warriors. 
I remember that there were several 
carefully prepared scalps from the 
heads of our own people that had been 
eaptured from the Indians. These 
white scalps were cured stretched on 
little wooden hoops which were orna- 
mented with beadwork, hawk’s bells 
and feathers. These Indian-made scalps 
were about 3 inches in diameter and the 
hoops in which they were stretched 
about 9 inches. Old Seth’s scalps were 
notable, as he invariably took the 
entire scalp with the ears attached. 
The effect was grewsome in the ex- 
treme and I well remember how some 
of the women and children screamed 
when the scalps flew out among 
us. Seth had a few head dresses or 
war bonnets. He showed us a number 
of different makes of Indian moccasins 
and explained how each one made a 
track that differed from the others, so 
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that a seasoned mountain man could 
tell the tribe to which the Indian 
belonged who made the track. Lastly 
we were shown some finely beaded 
(patterned) Indian belts and garters. 
Old Seth then retired into the shelter- 
ing folds of his blanket apartment and 
we heard him smile long and sweetly. 
Presently he appeared in the garb of 
a civilized man, shook hands with all 
of us and bade us an affectionate Good 
Night. Adios, old West! 

We still had the free trapper at the 
dawn of the 20th century—free, be- 


hear hens cackling, a pig squealing 
and a cow lowing in the back yard. He 
grubs his firewood and raises his own 
corn, potatoes and garden truck and 
cuts his hay on shares. Down on the 
river front, resting lightly on a land- 
ing made of 2x4 and inch stuff, and 
securely locked to an iron railroad 
rail, is the joy and pride of his heart— 
a bateau (the same old model that has 
been in use in the fur trade for the 
last 200 years). He is a happy, con- 
tented mortal until October rolls 
around; then he becomes listless, 
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CAMP OF A FREE TRAPPER. 





cause he was a citizen of democratic 
America. These people were generally 
town dwellers and the descendants or 
disciples of the old time trappers. 
Their home is generally a modest 
shack in the outskirts of the village. 
Much of his time is passed away from 
home in toil. His children, if there 
be any, attend the public school. He 
is liable to be an expert axe man, 
skilled in the use of the grub-hoe and 
may keep a horse and light wagon. If 
you pass his brightly painted home 
in the early morning, you are liable to 
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neglects his work and finally quits his 
job. Well does his wife know what 
this portends: it is the wild, free trap- 
per’s blood running riot in his veins, 
and the next day the bateau is packed 
with his grub-stake, camp outfit and 


traps and is sent speeding down 
the river, through the _ glorious 
October sunlight, with vigorous 


strokes of his paddle delivered on 
one side’ of the boat. In 4 or 
5 weeks he returns with a nice lot 
of mink, raccoon and muskrat hides 
und other peltry. The bateau is then 
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put away for the winter and lines of 
traps are strung out along the prairie 
creeks. In the early winter mornings 
his wife or one of the boys drives him 
rapidly to the fartherest trap and 
returns, while he runs the line back in 
the direction of home. Such was the 
free trapper at the close of the 19th 
century. There never was a happier 
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man. The opening decade of the 20th 
century, in the great interior valleys 
of the heart of the North American 
continent, sees the collecting of furs 
in the hands of the men who own the 
land. Yes, I say, the farmer’s boys 
are getting close to old dame Nature, 
and from them the trappers of tomor- 
row are being evolved. 


IN THE SAN JUAN RANGE. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE VALLECITO. 


By CHARLES A. CAMPBELL. 


W E MADE the start from the 
city office of the Denver & Rio 
Grande, arranging preliminar- 
ies with Austin McFarland, one of the 
happiest and most accommodating 
ticket agents in the country, taking 
the train, leaving Denver at 8 o'clock 
in the evening. We are comfortably 
fixed in the Pullman for the night, 
passing Colorado Springs and Pueblo 
with a single glimpse through the win- 
dow of Pike’s Peak, cold and bleak in 
the moon-light; then on to Alamosa, 
where all hands are ready, after a 
night of solid sleep, for a hearty break- 
fast, while we wait an hour for the 
narrow-gauge, which is to push its 
way up the iron trail into the moun- 
tains. There are four of us in the 
party: The “Admiral” (full of inter- 
esting adventure of sea-faring about 
Bermuda) and his charming wife, and 
the “Cardinal” and his wife, for whose 
description no adequate adjective has 
as yet been invented. The genial “Sur- 
veyor” of last year’s Camp Sports 
Afield is missing. Some one has said 
“a friend is the man with whom you 
go camping the second time.” Surely 
the frank, open life of the woods re- 
veals the essence of friendship as no 
other experience can, and we welcomed 
the opportunity of two weeks with 
Mr. and Mrs. Admiral. 


Now for the long pull through the 
San Luis Valley. We are in the midst 
of level miles of sage brush country, 
fertile soil, waiting only for the irri- 
gating streams to make it rejoice and 


blossom as the rose. Here and there . 


was a scurrying jack-rabbit or the 
downy white of a disappearing cotton- 
tail, and here is a skulking coyote; one 
defiant fellow I saw on a hill-top, his 
jaws gripping a lamb, separated prob- 
ably from the quietly grazing flock by 
his wily manoeuvres. Sierra Blanca 
rises behind us in glorious salute to 
the breaking dawn, and slowly across 
the plain and up the grades we 
run until we are in sight of the canon 
which holds the far-famed Toltec 
Gorge. We are coming into one of 
Nature’s wonderlands. Neither pen 
nor brush can do justice to the wanton 
display of gorgeous color. The quak- 
ing asp has changed its garb under 
the potent alchemy of the frost and 
the mountain sides are fairly ablaze 
with masses of gold and _ yellow, 
orange and ochre and lemon, mellow- 
ing down to the most delicate green. 
It is a sight to charm the most indif- 
ferent, and one’s heart is too filled for 
speech. It seemed as if the Great 
Artist had purposely overturned his 
palette and let fall huge splashes of 
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pigment used in painting wonderful 
sunsets and matchless afterglows. It 
was a color seldom seen on land or 
sea. I have wandered through the 
scarlets and crimsons of Moose River 
in the Adirondacks; have paddled 
down the liquid avenues decorated by 
the brilliant colors and the blush of 
blood of the encroaching woods of 
Maine; have tramped through the 
magic hues of the Berkshires and 
the Catskills; and have sat under the 
shadows of the magnolias of the South 
— but never have I seen such stupen- 
dous masses of glorious color as here. 


’ It was as if the metallic wealth within 


the mountains had oozed to light and 
had woven themselves in the wizardry 
of Nature into a garment of purest 
gold, to protect their nakedness from 
the chilling winds of coming winter. 
From Toltec Gorge on, the grade is 
easier. As we cross the Chama River, 
we run back in memory to the delight- 
ful days spent below the caiion last 
year in Camp Sports Afield among 
luscious mushrooms and vast fields of 
purple asters, where our craving for 
good fishing was answered by the 
voracious appetite of multitudes of 
native trout. Now we cut in on New 
Mexico, then back across the Colorado 
line — skirting Indian reservations and 
noting with interest the change evi- 
dent among the Southern Utes, who 
have exchanged the savage arts for the 
gentle pursuit. of agriculture. Then 
on, along the Navajo River, througk 
more sagebrush by flocks of screeching 
magpies until we pull ourselves and 
our duffle together and jump into the 
arms of Charlie Lewis at Florida 
switch, to be driven to his hospitable 
shelter at the Pine River Lumber Co.’s 
camp on the Pinos. It is a jolly and 
hearty welcome we find at the end of 
our 12-mile drive and in half an hour 
we are as much at ease as though it 
were a veritable home-coming. Here 
was hospitality indeed! Nothing that 
could have been done for our com- 
fort was overlooked and I could spend 
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all my space descanting upon the big- 
hearted Charlie, his brother Billy, their 
wives, the girls and the baby, but 1 
started to write upon another theme. 

The woods are full of the talk of 
deer, and, the boys say, just as full of 
“sign.” Twenty-four hours is time suf- 
ficent to get things in shape for the 
quest. Seven energetic, hopeful fel- 
lows, hungry for venison, saddle as 
many horses at daylight. The Admiral 
sleeps the sleep of the fisherman and 
remains behind, to try a new-fangled 
spoon for the rainbows of the Pinos. 
The pack horses are laden with huge 
bundles of bedding, tents, cooking 
utensils and “grub,” until they look 
like animated haystacks. Seven im- 
patient trailers paw and champ their 
bits and without delay we are off for 
20 miles up the famous trail of the 
Vallecito, where are 


“A thousand shadowy, pencilled valleys, 
And snowy dales in golden air.” 


We move up el Rio de los Pinos 6 
miles to its junction with the Val- 
lecito; then on to the entrance of the 
cafion, where lies a big black pool, in 
whose depths lie monster rainbow 
trout; but only a passing glimpse is 
allowed — rifles, not rods, being in 
requisition upon this trip. A mile 
through magnificent pine timber, wait- 
ing the lumberman’s axe, and then the 
climb up the mountainside begins. So 
far as I know, no rider has ever 
dreamed of making his way through 
the bottom of the caiion; we do not 
waste a moment in thought of its pos- 
sibility. 

Fifteen miles ahead and above is 
Split Mountain — one of our objective 
points. We are to have just a taste of 
peril: Up runs the trail through 
jagged boulders, until, at the summit 
of the first climb, is an incline of strati- 
fied rock, the ascent of which stirs the 
nerve and quickens the pulse of every 
man of us. We make sure of our 
cinches, chirrup a word of good cheer 
to our horses, trust to our own legs 
and lead the scrambling animals with 
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a long rein up the walls of rock. One's 
heart stands almost still as he gains 
that summit, where a single false step 
means a plunge of a thousand feet 
into the blackness of the cafion stream, 
roaring through the gigantic boulders, 
tumbled by thunder shocks into its 
course. Again and again it is jump, 
clamber up or slide down, with a baby 
spruce for a helper and a niche for a 
foothold. The horses make it the best 
they know and my faithful old trailer 
“Deck” certainly did know how. Nev- 
er a false judgment, never a blunder, 
never a fall. My esteem for horseflesh 
was vastly augmented as I watched 
him sagaciously pick his way over a 
slippery shelf, skirt a precipice with a 
sheer drop of two thousand feet, or 
tackle a landslide of sharp granite, 
piled in such disorder and chaos as to 
seem well-nigh impassable. 

No tenderfoot should rashly attempt 
the trail of the Vallecito. Let hin, if 
he proposes to make Split Mountain, 
ride over the roughest road he knows, 
bareback, for a month and get his 
springs in good working order and 
accustomed to the rich variety of 
thumps, jumps and bumps he will 
experience. Some years ago I knew of 
a young fellow in Philadelphia who 
was scheduled to accompany the last 
Peary Expedition in search of the 
North Pole, who qualified by sleeping, 
the winter through, out of doors, under 
sheets alone, with flat irons at his feet 
—that the change to Arctic tempera- 
ture might not be too severe a contrast 
to his normal habits. Some such idea 
is entirely in line for the wild ride 
over this Rocky Mountain pass. | 
remember one of the girls saying that 
once there hung about the mill a one- 
eyed bronco-buster whose _ self-char- 
acterization was “My home is in the 
saddle, I make my livin’ with a rope 
and I’d rather fight than eat.” By all 
means be at home in the saddle, or one 
of the slides will introduce you to a 
longer and perhaps more solemn trip 
than you had anticipated; where only 
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piety will be of avail and where there 
are moments when a man likes to hug 
his pommel and pray at the same time; 
and where to be an adept in both is 
the part of wisdom. 

We had hoped for fair weather, such 
as Colorado ordinarily supplies in 
lavish measure, in September; but day- 
light showed grey skies and lowering 
clouds. By the time we reached the 
timber, it was a slow drizzle and ere 
we reached the brush it was a solid, 
unbroken downpour. Every bush, 
branch and twig was dripping, and we 
were soaked from above, from the sides 
und from underneath. Happy the 
boys with yellow slickers! My mackin- 
tosh made a good fight but finally gave 
up the job and the rain sank in until 


I ceased to duck from overhanging 
branches or to lean away from the 


pines as I sidled into them. ‘There 
was a degree of wetness about that 
rain unsurpassed. I took it all, said 
nothing —no matter what I thought 
—and rode on, confident it would 
break and clear. 

“Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” 
especially when one 
waiting for sunshine. What pictures 
I missed! What photographic echoes 
| might have caught to reveal the 
glories of the trail to the less fortu- 
nate of my friends at home! But Alas! 
Jupiter Pluvius had it in for us. It 
rained, sleeted and hailed, and the day 
following I rode into a storm of snow. 
Do you know Nature’s provision for 
comfort in the mountains in time of 
rain? The spruce is Nature’s great 
umbrella. Get on the leeward side, 
curl up like a Digger Indian, pull up 
your blankets and you'll sleep as sweet 
and as dry as under shingle roof. But 
there was no stopping under forest 
umbrellas for us. It was up and 
down; across the wild current of the 
river; then back, jumping huge dead 
windfalls, skirting chasms and scaling 
cliffs till night. Who shall describe 
the joy with which we flung back the 
long Halloo! shouted to us by Sperry 


has a camera 
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and Coates, who had preceded us a 
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through the hanging clouds that rested 


day, and who, under a spruce with like a mantle of clinging eider-down 
great, outreaching branches, had a about its shoulders. 

roaring fire, a bunk of yielding pine s3ut— Alas for us!  Incessantly 
boughs and a pot of piping hot coffee? through the night it rained. It rained 


‘Twas possible to get hot inside, if 
dryness outside was difficult. A long 
drink —a stretch of the legs—the 
horses hobbled — then up go the tents; 





as we hung about the fires. It rained 
all day, steadily, doggedly, determined 
in diabolical glee to spoil our plans for 
the final pull to the summit. But three 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE VALLECITO. SPLIT MOUNTAIN. 


Amateur photo by Cuas. A. CAMPBELL. 





another fire of resinous logs, a supper 
of bacon and beans; then between the 
blankets for ten hours of solid peace. 

What if there were no pine-bough 
beds? What if Billy did snore like a 
puffing locomotive? What if we did 
sleep wet? We slept! and we awoke 
lusty for the climb up Split Mountain, 
pushing its massive snowy head up 





of usattemptedit. Harry and Halleck 
strike for the deer licks and Billy, 
Charlie and the Cardinal alone attempt 
the ride. It is up the river for 3 miles 
along the level valley — then the long 
pull with here and there a blazed tree 
to point out the old half-obliterated 
Indian trail. Rain! rain! rain! but the 
rain moves neither the mountain nor 
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the riders, though it has an appreciable 
effect upon the trail. A dry trail is 
an easy proposition, ordinarily; but a 
wet trail, slimy, slippery, slushy, the 
holes covered with snow and treacher- 
ous, is something new under the sun 
as an experience. But there was no 


faltering. It is now up, up, up! now 
zigzag, criss-cross, over windfalls, 


around boulders, into the stunted 
pines, a few blackened stumps, an 
occasional aspen, acres of dead timber 
— then TIMBER LINE — 11,000 feet! Then 
the trickling streams, running pell-mell 
to join the river; then streaks and 
splashes of snow; then little banks and 
half-melted drifts and a growing cold- 
ness in the air. Then up—a slide 
back —a panting horse; a fresh grip 
on the pommel, a slip—a recovery —- 
and there is no more trail. It is bare, 
bald primeval rock. Perhaps no hoof 
has touched it since the days of the 
Indian braves. Mountain sheep have 
preémpted here, and it belongs not to 
Man but to Nature. We are in the 
domain of the Wild, where instinct 
only is law. It is not the place for 
men; it is scarcely earthly. We are 
in the edge of a cloud, that drifts down 
from the now hidden peak and gently 
rolls across the trail, a thousand feet 
below — shutting out forest, river — 
everything. Now we are above the 
rain, above the sights and sounds of 
earth twelve thousand feet above 
the sea! It is solitude indeed. It is 
unearthly in the calm and silence of 
the everlasting white. Is it life or 
death? Ah! how many men call that 
which is death, life, and that which is 
life, death! Let us call it Life. Its 
boundlessness, its infinite sense of lib- 
erty, its vast horizons, its heights, its 
depths! It is Life indeed; for great 
visions range through the soul when 
one is lifted above the ebb and flow of 
the human tides that ceaselessly run 
their courses among the passions below 
the clouds. Such a point lends life 
new measures of its dignity and links 
it to the Life which lies back of all the 
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soft and golden glory surrounding us. 
Here is no sanctuary with lordly music 
and stately ritual, but it is a vast 
heaven-domed temple, and it is with 
uncovered heads that we stand in wor- 
ship. 

Such is the trail of the Vallecito. 
Its waters are full of trout, but we 
caught no fish. The valleys along its 
course are plentiful in deer, but we 
got no meats. In the dark, deep 
gulches are bear— big, brawny fel- 
lows; but we secured no pelts. In the 
timber are grouse, delicious indeed, 
but no man fired a shat. Were we dis- 
appointed with the days of hard rid- 
ing, drenched skins and empty game 
bags? Not a man of us! Many atime 
the incidental results exceed in value 
the primary object of one’s search. If 
one’s lungs are crammed full of ozone, 
his blood stirred to quicker movement, 
his mind invigorated and his whole 
soul aflame with reverence and wonder, 
what matters it that salt pork did duty 
for venison and baked beans for 
grouse? What if there were but mo- 
mentary flashes of sunlight, so that the 
camera was under a perpetual handi- 
cap? What if we were minus butter 
and short on bread? What if we rode 
wet, ate wet and slept wet? What if 
we were plastered thick with mud? 
Who would call that discomfort? Nev- 
er a sportsman! We made the trip. 
We were on the famous trail of the 
Vallecito, and have a new chapter, and 
a full one, to add to the Book of 
Dreams and Delights. 





THE RIO DE LOS PINOS. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


N THE September days, when the 
| tip of the White Sierra shines star- 
like with its crest of early snow 
and the sombre hues of the lower peaks 
are rich with a broidery of vivid gold 
where the aspens stand, the glory of 
living runs riot in the veins of the 
fisherman and the hunter and they find 
in their favorite haunts that freedom 
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from mid-summer trials that has given 
this month their preference over all. 
Perhaps the trout are not so hungry 
then; but the deer flies and mosquitoes 
are dead and there is less danger of 
rain and muddy streams. 

The camp of the Sports Afield party, 
this year, was at the mill of the Pine 
River Lumber Co., as guests of Mr. 
Chas. A. Lewis and Mr. W. H. Lewis 
and their wives, whose tabernacle 
stands upon the banks of the Rio de 
los Pinos (or Pine River, for short). 
Four of our Chama camp of 1903 were 
all we could get together for the trip; 
our tents were left behind and on our 
arrival at Sloan’s Siding in the south- 
western part of Colorado, on the Deu- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroad, we were 
literally in the hands of our friends, 
who met us with a team. As we drove 
towards the mill by a devious route 
of 14 miles, the smoke of the Durango 
smelters rose above the distant hills 
and the purple haze of the darkening 
land was like the shadows of the Penn- 
sylvania mountain slopes. The smell 
of the pines was in the air and our 
thoughts went back to the wilderness 
of stately trees, so long ago swept 
away from the banks of the Allegheny 
and the Genesee. It was dark when 
we turned down the trail into the val- 
ley of the stream and found a pleasant 
welcome from our hosts. Their busi- 
ness was to make lumber and have a 
good time, and they knew it well. 

We were but the rear guard of a 
goodly company that had visited them 
during the summer, and they had only 
to tell us the old familiar story in 
answer to our anxious questions about 
fishing and hunting. It was not long 
before we realized that we had much 
to learn of the ways of the Pine River 
‘ainbow trout. 

The Chama and the Pine River both 
rise in the San Juan range; but the 
former flows to the Atlantic slope, 
while the latter turns toward the Pa- 
cific. Climb the mountains beside the 
upper sources of the Pine and you will 
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stand at last where the melting snows 
make tiny rivulets flowing to the east 
and to the west, and no surveyor’s 
figures will be neeued to tell you that 
the Continental Divide is beneath your 
feet. 

In the Chawa the rainbows have 
never been placed, and it is a stream 
of innumerable medium-sized mountain 
trout, where a plenty may be always 
taken under ordinary conditions. In 
the Pine River (which, as said before, 
is the Rio de los Pinos, and must not 
be mistaken for the small stream of 
the same name flowing from Cumbres 
eastward through the Toltec Gorge), 
the rainbow has taken charge and in 
a great measure replaced and displaced 
the other trout. Our box of grass- 
hoppers (caught on Sunday by a cross- 
eyea kid) were pronounced N. G. by 
our friends and they were finally 
thrown away. 

The first day of fishing was for all 
hands that could go, and began with 
a six-mile drive to the upper logging 
camp through many groves of Colorado 
timber. Standing beneath such trees, 
whose years are centuries, one watches 
the ceaseless and tumultuous flow of 
one of the swiftest rivers in our land, 
in awe of the power that forever fills 
the fountains of the stony peaks with 
the floods that never fail. Toss a leaf 
upon a riffle—in a second it is far away 
in the leaping waves. That forever 
before us a train of hurrying cars 
should pass, is not more wonderful 
than this race-horse, wild and un- 
stinted flow of this river of the purest 
water in the world. 

In such a stream there must be fam- 
ous fish, and, although we heard of 
no 10-pounders, we were told of 4-lb. 
and 5-lb. trout until we were ready to 
expect anything. All fishermen are 
liars —it is said — but there are some 
who always tell the truth; and, any- 
way, we found that we were not fisher- 
men. A whole day of fruitless whip- 
ping of the riffles, convinced the Car- 
dinal and myself that we had new 
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tricks to learn. We had looked with 
much pity upon our friend, Charlie 
Lewis, when he unfolded the paper from 
a California spoon (which we called the 
Harpoon) and expatiated on its merits. 
In the riffles it looked like a shiner or 
minnow that had been hurt and was 
swimming in a jerky and weakened 
manner. 

Resolved to stick to hoppers and flies 
for bait, I spent 6 hours in vain and 
had not a fish to show. My partner for 
the day, Mr. Will Lewis, had caught 
but two half-pounders and 38 sardines, 
and concluded the larger ones must 
have been weak-minded. As we came 
to the spot where the ladies were wait- 
ing and where our team was tied, it 
was getting late in the day. In that 
tired way that is the way of the un- 
lucky fisherman, I tried a pool into 
which a great log thrust itself, and a 
fine trout gleamed for a moment be- 
neath the hook—then disappeared. 1 
reeled in my line and left the place, 
when I came upon Charlie Lewis in 
his great act of manipulating the Har- 
poon, and told him of the rise [ had 
seen; he was soaked and tired, but was 
just game enough to try the pool, and 
in three minutes had Mr. Rainbow 
ashore—a fish about 3-4 lb. in weight. 
He had taken one of about 1 1-4 Ibs. in 
the same manner, and I[ began to think 
there was something new under the 
sun, especially after learning that 
Judge D. C. Beaman had used the 
California spoon with success and had 
given it to him. 

It was said to be his theory that the 
fish were angered by its appearance 
and struck it savagely, to their own 
undoing. Certainly, it didn’t look like 
anything to eat. It may be safe to say 
that the use of the spoon or spinner 
in Colorado is of recent date. It was 
a pleasure to hear of the Judge’s suc- 
cess with the large trout this year, and 
of his endurance on the hunting trip 
of the previous autumn; for all sports- 
men recall that in 1903 he was for 
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some days at the point of death with 
pheumonia. 

The next day our hosts and the 
Cardinal and four or five others started 
for a hunt up the Vallecito trail, called 
the “ Viseeta ” for short. I had no idea 
of giving up the trout, and, although it 
was rainy, kept after them, with only 
3 to show at sundown. I was using 
hoppers still and all kinds of flies, and 
came to the conclusion that the next 
day I should buy a spinner from the 
store at the mill and see what that 
would do. 

Here is the place to pay my respects 
to Croppie—a lady’s.horse kindly 
loaned by Mrs. Will Lewis for the day 
—aseasy riding and as scary a little 


beast as ever grew. Originally an 
Indian pony, both of his ears were 


cropped at the ends and his soul im- 
bued with the idea that every man’s 
hand was against him. In the midst 
of a quiet canter, he would bolt up 
some side trail or straight ahead, and 
the motion of his head from side to 
side, in search of trouble, kept his 
rider guessing. When I was ready to 
go back and attempted to untie him, 
holding my rod-case in one hand, he 
nearly threw himself in trying to break 
his strap. Finding it impossible to get 
near him otherwise, I had to leave the 
rod standing against some brush, and, 
when I threw myself into the saddle, 
he made a reckless rush for home, re- 
peating the performance more than 
once before we reached the camp. He 
seemed to be a favorite with his mis- 
tress, but evidently took me for an 
Indian. 

In the morning I was off again— 
with another pony—and was soon busy 
with the Colorado spinner, which was 
made up of a piece of gold-plated metal 
about the size of a thumb-nail, with 
swivels, and 3 hooks in a cluster. It 
was not five minutes before I landed a 
half-pound trout, and, before it was 
quitting time I had 7 of good size— 
one of over a pound weight and none 
of less than 1-4 Ib. It was late for the 
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best fishing, and there was a great deal 
of satisfaction in what success I had. 
The small fish seemed missing and 
it is safe to say that the Pine River 
affords the best of chances for a good 
average in weight. There are no ho- 
tels or boarding houses on the stream, 
and camping is only for those who can 
get permission from the land owners. 
About 25 miles up the river is Emer- 
ald Lake, close up to timber-line, and 
this is alive with a trout that much re- 
sembles the Mykiss variety—long and 
lank in build, with brilliant red gills. 
The one I was lucky enough to catch 
was about 3-4 lb. and probably one of 
those seined from the lake mentioned 
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In the pictures showing some of the 
pines that have given name to the 
river, many small trees are to be seen. 
These are not cut and may help to 
shelter the mountain sides, but the 
larger ones are too valuable to be 
spared. They stand for centuries, to 
fallin an hour. The axe is little used 
in felling them—the sharp saw being 
less wasteful of the wood. The Pine 
River Lumber Co. has enough trees 
available to run its mill for several 
years. In several years the flow of the 
stream must certainly be affected by 
lumbering operations, but in this river, 
as in the untimbered Gunnison Valley, 
the rainbows will never become extinct 

















Charlie Lewis and the Sports Afield Party. 


Lined up Before the Camera, 





and turned into the river. The problem 
of feed has been studied by Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, the owner of the lake, and 
during the summer of this year hé has 
taken from Emerald Lake and run into 
the river 150,000 treut of large size— 
from 1-4 Ib. up. 

In this lake the trout bite like chubs 
and the supply is inexhaustible. I won- 
der how it would seem to catch all the 
trout one could carry? The long and 
fruitless whipping of a stream is what 
gives the thrill of success its ecstasy 
supreme, and better a day with one 
fine trout than a hundred waiting 
greedily for their chance at the hook. 


for lack of water. I have seen the 
Chama, close to its junction with the 
Rio Grande, dwindled to a stream a 
yard wide by the demands of irrigation 
canals; but above the ranches the 
trout leaped joyfully in the rainless 
days. 

When the hunting party came in 
from a wet and unsuccessful trip to 
the peaks that were capped with the 
first snow of the winter, we turned our 
faces to the West and drove to 
Durango—18 miles to take the train. 
We said goodbye to our hosts and 
their warmhearted better halves with 
words that were but formal expres- 
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sions of the appreciation of their kind 
ness and their thoughtfulness. 

“T was a stranger, and ye took me 
in.” 

When the clangor of the city and 
the wrangle of the campaign work 
something like madness in the brain, 
we can look at the group by the sunlit 
stream and be thankful that such 
memories are a part of our lives. For 
kind deeds and welcoming words there 
is little that we can give, but we 
never can forget these bright spots in 
a trail of weary and toilsome years. 

We returned to Denver by the way 
of Gunnison, stopping at Iola 3 days 
What we learned there of the rain- 
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bows and the use of the spinner as 
bait, must be told some other day, 


when perhaps the decline of winter 
shall set our thoughts upon that 


Happy Fishing Ground. The picture 
of our party at Iola will give an idea 
of our adaptability to conditions. For 
a strictly sober lined up 
well. 

We want to hear from those who 
have used the spoon for catching 
trout and will have more to tell our- 
selves in another article. If you have 
tried this way of fishing for any kind 
of trout, send a line to Sports AFIELD 
about the results. , 


crowd we 


ROUGHING IT ON LAND AND WATER. 


By VIRGIL W. YATES. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


AVING been closely 
cooped up by office 
work for several 
years, I decided to 
take a vacation in 
my own way. I spent 
my spare time in 
making a canvas ¢a- 
noe, as I intended 
leaving Belvidere, 
Ill., in this way. 
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ey on the morning 


July 23, 1903. Start- 
ting just below the 
dam, I paddled and 
floated down past the 
fair grounds and all 
the familiar places 
where I had hunted 
and fished so many 
There had been a great deal of 
rain and all the streams were bank 
high, making good canoeing. Canoe- 
ing on the Kishwaukee, however, is 
not usually very good, owing to the 
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wire fences stretched across in many- 
places. When near Spring Brook 
(about 2 miles from Belvidere) I had 
a laugh at myself for shooting at a 
large turtle which some one had killed 
and placed on a log in the river. 
Although there was a swift current, I 
paddled hard until noon, when I 
stopped at a small. cabin on a high 
bank, and, finding the door open, went 
in. It was fitted up for campers, with 
a few bunks on one side and a stove 
and dishes on the other. The owners 
had left the door wnlocked and evi- 
dently trusted people to leave things 
alone. If they had locked it, somebody 
would have broken in, any way. I 
went down the bank and got a pail of 
river water to prime an old pump 
with; after which I had lunch. 

I soon left here and at New Milford 
I was shooting along in a swift cur- 
rent, when, in turning a bend, I saw a 
dam just ahead of me. I tried to turn 
into what I thought was a mill race, 
and was paddling for all I was worth, 
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when my paddle broke. The handle 
split but did not break off, so, by hold- 
ing down near the blade, I managed to 
turn the canoe towards the dam just 
as I went over. As the water was 
high, there was not much of a drop 
and so I staid right side up. The 
stream had spread all over the low, 
sandy space below the dam and I was 
swept broadside against a bunch of 
willows. I caught hold of these, and, 
as they were not solid and the water 
was rushing against the side of the 
canoe, I had a hard time to keep from 


up on a hill. By the time I had built 
a fire and cooked supper, it was dark. 
I lay down on a blanket and spread 
another one over me and then put a’ 


piece of mosquito netting over my 
head. A dog at a farmhouse across 


the river kept me awake for a while, 
but ere long I fell asleep. During the 
night I had knocked the netting off 
and was awakened by the fierce biting 
of the mosquitoes. Every time I dozed 
I would begin scratching those bites 
and get the netting off again; then a 
cow that must have been lost came 
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capsizing; but at last I pulled out of 
the willows and got in the current. I 
went down until I got away from the 
willows, then took a strong fish-line 
and wound the handle of my paddle, 
making it as strong as ever. 

About 2 p. m. I entered Rock River. 
It was very pretty along here, the 
banks being high and rough with many 
scraggy evergreen trees along their 
tops. I passed Byron and found a nice 
camping place about 2 miles farther 
down. I drew the canoe up in some 
weeds and carried my camping outfit 


wandering through the woods to my 
camp, ringing her bell for some one 
to find her. Well, to make a long 
night short, after a swim in the river 
and an early breakfast, I started out 
again. I passed several fishing camps 
where the occupants were just get- 
ting out to run their set lines. I car- 
ried my canoe around the dam at Ore- 
gon, going into town there for a few 
minutes. After leaving Oregon, I 
began to strike familiar places again 
as I neared Dixon, Ill. I passed Ful- 
ler’s Cave (a favorite picnic ground); 
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from here I crossed over and paddled 
past Steinman’s University and around 
the island to the dam. I carried my 
canoe and outfit ashore here and left 
them in the barn of a brewery. I now 
went and put up at the Hotel Bishop; 
and, after changing my clothes, went 
up town to see some of my old chums. 
I spent the rest of the day here, and, 
after thinking it over, shipped my 
canoe home, as I had not found much 
pleasure in canoeing alone, and, then, 
possibly the mosquitoes had something 
to do with it. 

The next day I went to Clinton, I[a., 
where I staid one day, and at 7 the 
next morning took passage on the 
steamer City of Winona for Davenport. 
It was a fine day and I enjoyed the trip. 
The river district in Davenport is very 
tough, consisting of cheap saloons and 
flashy concert halls. I went across the 
Mississippi to Rock Island, where I 
stayed but a short time and then took 
the steamer Helen Blair for Muscatine. 
Here I had nothing to do except stroll 
around and see the city. Part of Mus- 
catine is built on a steep hill and I 
climbed up the walks to the top, 
whence a fine view of the river and sur- 
rounding country is to be had. There 
are quite a number of button factories 
here, the buttons being made from 
fresh-water clam shells, which are 
shipped in by the carload. Next day 
I bought a ticket for St. Louis. 

When I left home I intended work- 
ing my way and not spending what lit- 
tle money I took with me, save when 
absolutely necessary. I never kept 
this good resolution—as you can see. 
The steamer Quincy of the Diamond 
Joe Line was due at 7 a. m., but never 
arrived until noon. While we were 
waiting on the wharf, the Quincy and 
Helen Blair both came around a dis- 
tant bend and raced for the wharf. It 
was an exciting race, as both boats 
had to follow the channels or run the 
risk of being grounded if they at- 
tempted to cut corners. The Quincy 
was the first to the wharf, but the Helen 
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Blair made a fine landing and was 
made fast first. I now settled down to 
the enjoyment of a two-days’ trip. 

The boats cannot run in the middle 
of the river on account of the sand 
bars, there being countless guide posts 
set up on the banks to mark the chan- 
nels. The pilot strikes from one post 
to the other and sometimes this means 
zigzagging back and forth for many 
miles. A powerful searchlight is used 
at night to assist the pilot in his work 
and I liked to sit on the deck and 
watch the shores as the great light was 
swept along them. I saw many corn- 
fields which were flooded and people 
were living in house-boats or in little 
cabins raised on high posts. I saw 
many huts that had been patched 
together with driftwood—usually the 
homes of people who make a living 
by selling clam shells to the button 
factories. 

The many rapids of the Mississippi 
are very interesting. The sand bars 
are marked by square stone piles and 
the water runs very swiftly through 
these channels. The piles are narrowed 
towards the top, like pyramids, with 
steps up-one side leading to a light, 
which is taken care of and lit every 
evening by a keeper. There was a jolly 
crowd on the boat and we had a most 
enjoyable time of it. 

We arrived in St. Louis one evening 
and I wondered what I was going to 
do here. I viewed the city by electric 
light a while, then put up for the 
night at the Oxford Hotel. The next 
morning I boarded a car and rode out 
to the World’s Fair grounds. Every- 
thing was being rushed ahead and 
there were several buildings well start- 
ed. In going back to town I took the 
wrong car and was landed in the negro 
district. —Two men were walking along 
abreast of me, so that we occupied the 
whole sidewalk. A negro girl, who 
was going for a can of beer, came up 
behind us and said “Back up there and 
stow your gang-plank and let me by”— 
river talk, I should judge. I had to 
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laugh but moved aside. I went down 
to the river and walked along Wharf 
Street. Here are mostly negro deck 
hands and a tough class of men they 
are too. 

After staying in St. Louis a week, I 
bought a bicycle, and, tying my grip 
on the handle-bars, started for Kansas 
City. The day was very hot and I had 
to stop at every farm to get a drink. 
Seventeen miles out from town, as I 
was sprinting down a long hill, my rear 
tire blew out. I walked over to a sort 
of country saloon, called the Seventeen 
Mile House, and here I was informed 
that I would have to go back to St. 
Louis to get my tire fixed. I walked 
back to the Ten Mile House, where I 
bought a halter rope from a farmer 
and ran it around the rim and over 
the flat tire, tying it fast with some 
smaller ropes. I could then ride on 
the level or down-hill, but it was very 
slow and hot work. Maybe I didn’t 
sweat, but I am inclined to think that 
I did. When I reached town I was 
desperately “het up” (as they say in 
Indiana); so stopped and had some ice 
cream and drank a lot of ice water. I 
then sold my wheel for $2.00. I went 
to bed early, in a rooming place just 
opposite the Union Market, but was so 
feverish I couldn’t sleep. After a while 
I dozed, but woke up soon after with a 
fierce headache. I could hear the cars 
running, and some one talking out in 
the hall. I thought it must be near 
morning, so dressed and went out to 
the sitting room. I glanced at the 
clock and saw that it was just mid- 
night. The market was still running, 
so I went over and had a slice of 
watermelon and some more ice cream. 
I then went and sat by a window in the 
hotel till morning, but got sicker every 
minute. Inext went toa doctor and he 
gave me a prescription to get filled and 
charged me $1.00. I looked at the 
paper; then handed it back and said I 
couldn’t pay so much. I then went to 
a drugstore and got fixed up. 

I hung around St. Louis a day 


longer; then went to an employment 
agency and shipped out. I pawned my 
watch and spent $1.75 of the amount 
for this job. We left that night for 
Checotah, Indian Territory. There 
were 5 of us in the bunch and we were 
expected to drive teams on a new rail- 
road which was being built there. 
We arrived at Checotah at 9:30 the 
next. night, making some 24 hours on 
the train. We found several men wait- 
ing for the new arrivals and we were 
escorted over to some box cars on the 
side track, where. we were given a 
pretty good supper. We found that the 
main camp had been moved to a point 
50 miles distant and we were expected 
to stay here as section men. We all 
refused to work on those terms and 
went over to some box cars and slept 
in them. We found the night pretty 
cold and did not sleep very much. In 
the morning I saw a man loading a 
car with peaches and applied for a job 
and he sent all of us out about a mile, 
where we were set to work picking 
peaches. We worked that day and 
were then laid off, to give the peaches 
a chance to catch up. We went back 
to town, and one of the men who was 
a painter took a contract to paint a 
barn and we all chased out to that. 
We passed through a cottonfield where 
the cotton was in full bloom. The 
flowers are white when they first blos- 
som but turn red before falling off. 
That night we made our beds in a pile 
of baled hay and had a good sleep. 
About dawn a hard rain came up and 
we had to make a run for cover. We 
spent all our money without getting 
any more work, so decided to sepa- 
rate. I waited for a freight train to 
take me to Muskogee, but got impa- 
tient about noon and started to walk it. 
It was 21 miles and I got there at 7 
o’clock. I had a small supper and then 
went to the yards and got into a box 
car. I used my coat and bundle for a 
pillow and was soon asleep. A switch 
engine coupled onto the cars and 
switched them all over the yards and 
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when I awoke next morning I was 
in another part of the town. I sold 
my knife for 15 cents; had a 10-cent 
breakfast, and then began to look for 
work. I asked a farmer if he needed 
any help and he said he had a neighbor 


who wanted somebody and asked me 


to ride out home with him. We drov 
for 4 miles through a lot of scrubby 
timber to a small cabin. I helped do 
the chores and stayed there that night. 
Next day I went horseback riding with 
the boy, looking for their cows, which 
were somewhere in the timber. We 
found them about 3 miles out and on 
the way home stopped at their friend’s 
and found he had already hired a man 
and couldn’t use any more help. The 
people I stopped with were named Les- 
ter and told me I was welcome to stay 
as long as I liked. 

Monday I walked to Wybark, to a 
railroad camp, but learned that it had 
been moved 10 miles away. I then 
went to where a gang was building a 
bridge across the Arkansas’ River. 
They gave me a fine dinner but no 
work. It was a steel railway bridge 
and a track had been built across a 
swampy piece of land for about 2 miles. 
The embankment was about 15 ft. high 
and had water on both sides. I found 
a nice shady spot here and lay and ate 
some peaches I had picked. The next 
day, first doing my chores at the farm, 
IT went with my friend to a practice 
game of baseball. I played with them 
and was asked to stay and help them 
out the following week in a game 
which they were to play. I agreed to 
do so if I could find work. Next morn- 
ing I struck a job cutting and shocking 
corn on a place just outside of Mus- 
kogee. I worked here several days and 
never sweat so in my life. It was 100° 
in the shade, and, to make it worse, 
we had to drink alkali water and 1 
could never get enough to satisfy my 
thirst. I earned a few dollars, and, 
getting restless, made for town. A 
great amount of excitement was capsed 
by a load of cotton being just brought 
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to town. It was the first that had been 
picked that season—the date: being 
August 13. 

Mr. Davis, the man I worked for, told 
me that nearly all the negroes here 
own their own farms; they had been 
held as slaves by the Indians and when 
the Civil War gave them their freedom 
the U. S. Government gave them land, 
the same as it did the Indians. The 
Creek Indians here are a jolly lot, 
seeming to have nothing to do but loaf 
around and go hunting. The govern- 
ment allows no whiskey to be sold in 
the Territory and poor Lo goes over 
the line into Arkansas when he wants 
to look on the wine when it is red. 
After staying here a few days longer I 
got on a passenger train and when the 
conductor came around gave him $1.05, 
telling him that I had no more and 
that I wanted to go to Denison, Texas. 
He told me to get off at Eufala. I 


asked him where that was and he said — 


34. miles out. I don’t remember seeing 
Eufala and so stayed in my seat all 
morning. At Durant the conductor 
remembered me and asked me why I 
hadn’t got off at Eufala—adding that 
I had better get off now, as we were 
then within 20 miles of Denison, and 
I did so. Here I had a hair-cut and 
then wandered about a while. At the 
depot I found two armed guards with 
a gang of negroes chained together, 
whom they were transferring to 
another jail. A large crowd was here, 
talking to and making fum of, the 
negroes. I was standing in the crowd 
when some one said: “Virgil, don’t 
you belong in that bunch?” I quickly 
looked around, to see who was talking 
to me, when a fellow right near me 
spoke up. It was the first time I had 
heard my own name spoken for a long 
time. 

After dark I walked down the tracks 
to catch a train for Denison. I met 3 
more fellows waiting for a train and 
the 4 of us climbed into a box car 
half filled with coal. The freight 
stopped at every crossing and side 
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track and we were kept busy jumping 
on and off to keep out of the brake- 
men’s way. I was standing up between 
two cars when we crossed the Red 
River. We struck Denison about 2 
p. m., and, after eating a lunch, I got 
a bed and went to sleep. I slept until 
daybreak; then walked 10 miles to 
Sherman. Sherman is a pretty town, 
as Texas towns go. There was an Old 
Settlers’ Picnic here and everybody 
was having a good time. I went down 
the track a ways, and, seeing some 
show cars on a side track, went over 


cars and slept in them that night. 
When we awoke next morning we 
were in McKinney. In the parade that 
day one of the showmen kicked a boy 
and hurt him. A crowd came to the 
tent, intending to cut the guy ropes. 
We had a little excitement for a while, 
but the show went on after a delay. 
The show’s progress was too slow 
for me, so I quit next day and walked 
15 miles to Dallas. I was here 2 days; 
then rode to Wilmar and walked to 
Ferris. I stopped and had a swim in 
a creek and came into town just in time 
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and ascertained that the show was on 
its way south. I asked for a job and 
was told to go to the show tent and 
see the manager. I did so and was 
hired as a helper. We showed here 3 
days and I had to take the horses and 
dogs into the ring and catch them as 
they came out. On my first appear- 
ance in the ring I had on an old red 
coat and cap and a pair of blue trous- 
ers. I didn’t know anyone there, so 
didn’t care how I looked. After finish- 
ing here, we packed everything in the 


to catch a freight to Ennis. I staid here 
a day; then rode on to Alma; from 
which latter place I walked 15 miles to 
Corsicana. The streets of Corsicana 
were sprinkled with oil, Which makes 
the dust black and heavy so that it 
does not blow about. The city was 
filled with negroes visiting the Central 
Texas Negro Fair and great crowds 
were coming in on every train. About 
10 o'clock I went to a cotton ware- 
house and got in under the platform 
and went to sleep. I awoke about day- 
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light—just in time to catch a train. I 
jumped up between two cars and when 
a brakeman came around I gave him 
25 cents and rode to Hearne (about 100 


miles). It was like all small towns 
here: low builtt houses and stores 


with dusty streets and very few trees. 
I caught a freight from here, and after 
many tribulations finally arrived in 
Houston about 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I only had 15 cts. left, but went 
to a restaurant and after a wash had 
a 10 ct. breakfast. I went out on the 
street, and determined to walk around 
until daylight and then hunt for work. 
I was passing a cotton warehouse 
about 6 o’clock, when a man who was 
standing in the door asked me if I 
belonged in Houston. I told him where 
I was from and asked him if he knew 
where I could obtain work. He asked 
me a few questions and then said he 
was an officer and had been looking for 
a fellow and that I answered the 
description pretty well. “You have a 
bad look about you,” he said; and no 


doubt I did look tough. I had 
been riding on that freight all 


night and carried a bundle under my 
arm, the paper wrapping of which was 
both oily and dirty. I went into the 
warehouse with him and he rang for 
the patrol. I showed him a recom- 
mendation which I carried and he 
began to think he had made a mistake; 
but, as he had called the wagon, I had 
to go. I had a long ride through town 
and was glad it was so early, as every 
one on the street watched us go by. 
I was searched and all my belongings 
locked up; then the head detective 
questioned me and said I would have 
to wait until 9 o’clock, when the judge 
opened court. I was then put on the 
second floor with the other white pris- 
onérs—the first floor being occupied 
by negroes. We could walk about and 
talk as much as we pleased. I felt 
very uncomfortable here. The judge 
did not come down that morning and 
so I had to stay there until 5 in the 
afternoon. After the judge came down 
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the jailor would come and call some 
one every few minutes and I very 
impatiently awaited my turn. At last 
it came and I was taken down to the 
office and given my belongings and dis- 
charged. I didn’t even see the judge, 
but was told that having that 5-ct. 
piece had kept me from serving a few 
weeks. 

I had had enough of Houston and 
so made for the railroad and walked 
down the tracks for a mile to a draw- 
bridge. I stopped here for a drink and 
the 2 section men in charge insisted 
on my having some supper. At their 
direction I now went down the track to 
a junction, where they said I could 
catch a freight for Galveston. It was 
dark and IT stumbled down the tracks 
to a small station. A freight came 
through but never stopped. I found a 
soft spot near the station and lay down 
to sleep; but it grew very cold during 
the night and I woke up to find the 
moon shining as bright as day. At 
daybreak a freight came along and I 
got in between two box cars and told 
the brakeman I was going to Galves- 
ton. He let me ride but said they 
would side-track soon and for me to 
go back and climb into an empty coal 
car and keep down out of sight, so as 
to not let the conductor see me. I did 
so and rode this way for a few hours, 
when we stopped at a new siding 
where many Italians were at work. The 
brakeman told me to keep low while 
they were switching. I was switched 
around and left on the side track. I 
looked out and saw the “brakie” walk- 
ing along the train (which was now 
out on the main track, ready to move). 
He looked back but I ducked down, 
and as he turned again, I jumped down 
among the Dagoes and ran over to the 
freight. The Dagoes yelled, but he 
never saw me. Soon after we came to 
a long bridge across the bay to the 
island on which Galveston stands. I 
could only see the one bridge but saw 
the remains of two others that must 
have been destroyed by the flood. 
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There was a watchman at each end of 
the bridge but I was never seen. As 
I slid off about half a mile from town, 
I saw the “brakie” on a car and said 
Hello! to him. He seemed much sur- 
prised to see me. I saw a fellow in 
a barn and went over and changed my 
clothes, shaved and washed up. I felt 
better and hope I looked better. 

When I struck town I first spent my 
5 ets. for a piece of pie; then went 
around to the wharves and examined 
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the captain Sunday. A stevedore was 
on the wharf, superintending the 


unloading, and I struck him for a job. 
He called an Irishman by the name of 
Ryan and asked him if he wanted me 
to help him. “Well,” said he “I just 
burnt out that Mexican you sent me, 
but Tl try him.” The work was 
unloading steel rails and the connec- 





tions or fish plates—an engine being 
used at each hatch te hoist up the 
rails from the hold. Ryan took a 
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Indian Territory. 





the sea-going vessels, which I now saw 
for the first time. I tried to ship out 
on one of the Morgan Line steamers, 
but had no success. I saw a large sail- 
ing vessel near and at once started for 
her. She proved ‘to be the large four- 
masted schooner, William J. Learmond. 
I went up to the deck and asked the 
mate to ship me. He talked to me a 
while and said they would sail in a 
week and that I could come and see 


wheelbarrow and I followed him to the 
side of the schooner. The men in the 
hold had put together a bundle of 
plates weighing about 200 Ibs. and at 
a signal they were raised and swung 
out over the wheelbarrow. I caught 
the rope and when the plates were let 
down into the barrow I unhooked it 
and then helped Ryan wheel them to 
a box car. The bundle was composed 
of bunches of about 60 Ibs. each. We 
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took these and stacked them into the 
car. There were rough ends on the 
bunches and my hands were cut badly. 
We worked at this a while; then began 
on rails. We laid some rails along the 
wharf to some flat cars—a distance of 
about 50 ft. The rails were hoisted out 
from the hold and let fall on the ones 
below. We each had a long iron rod 
with a hook in the end with which to 
handle the rails. Ryan would fasten 
to one end of a rail and the writer to 
the other and we would then dig our 
toes into the wharf and drag the rail 
out to the men on the cars. We had to 
be very watchful, as sometimes a rail, 
in being thrown out on the wharf, 
would get away and slide in any direc- 
tion. A large steamer was also dis- 
charging rails near us.. They had the 
rails laid from the deck to the wharf 
and slid other ones down these. <A 
rail swerved in going down and caught 
one poor fellow who was a little slow 
in getting away. It struck him and 
broke both legs. He swore; then 
fainted away. I was given some money 
that evening for the work I had done 
or I would have been hard up, sure. 
I was paid 40 cts. an hour, and, as I 
had worked 3 hours that day, I 
received $1.20. 

I walked across the sands that eve- 
ning with Ryan and he told how he 
had lost his wife and only child in the 
great flood there and gave me a good 
description of the storm. I registered 
at the Manhattan Hotel and then went 
out and saw the city. For two more 
days I worked on the docks; then on 
Sunday, I saw the captain of the 
schooner and he told me that as three 
of his men had left he would sign me 
and said for me to come aboard any 
time. I then went back to town, and, 
after writing a few letters and buying 
an outfit of clothing, took a last look 
at Galveston. Most of the streets were 
sandy—I suppose on account of the 
flood. There were some comfortable 
looking old residences here and the 
vards were filled with flowers and 
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plants. Near the wharves were houses 
strung along on the sand, built from 
pieces of wreckage and patched to- 
gether in any old way. I went aboard 
the schooner and reported to the cap- 
tain and he sent me forward. I found 
several men on the forward deck, tak- 
ing it easy, and an old sailor showed 
me where to stow my clothes. At his 
suggestion I selected a bunk near a 
little window in the forecastle. This 
old sailor was a fine fellow and went 
by the name of Old John. He was a 
Russian Finn, 52 years old, and had 
been a sailor for 36 years. He was 
very active for a man of his age and 
there was nothing he could not do ona 
sailing vessel. As it was Sunday we 
had nothing to do and spent the time 
in mending our clothes and getting 
acquainted. The weather being hot, 
we all slept out on the deck. The Mor- 
gan Line steamers all have powerful 
searchlights and the sailors on one 
near us turned the lights on every ves- 
sel in the harbor. The light was so 
brilliant that one could see as dis- 
tinctly as though it were day. 

The next morning we were called 
at 8 bells (5:30) and had our coffee. 
We then set to and washed down the 
decks. The second mate took the hose 
and each of us took a broom. It was 
no unusual thing to get the hose turned 
on you, but as the weather was warm 
and we had on few clothes we never 
minded it. I thought that they were 
very particular about the scrubbing, 
but if the orders were emphasized by 
the hose the best thing to do was to 
laugh. If one were to get angry he 
would be given all kinds of dirty work 
to do. After this we had our break- 
fast of hash, salt pork, potatoes, 
bread and coffee. I had such an appe- 
tite, after the work, that I surprised 
even myself in the way I went for that 
hash. After breakfast we got out a 
couple of planks and some rope and 
made a staging which we let down over 
the side opposite the wharf. The stag- 
ing was about 3 ft. from the water and 
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20 from the rail. Old John and my- 
self each took a scraper and a pot of 
paint and slid down the ropes to the 
plank. We then scraped all the barna- 
cles from the side and painted’ as far 
as we could reach. We next pulled 
the staging up to where we left off and 
went over the same performance again. 
It took over a day to paint that side. 
I had to paint the stern alone. The 
staging had to be swung in under the 
stern, which made the plank stand 
almost edgeways. We ran a rope from 
the plank to the wharf, and, as I was 
the youngest, I had to swing along 
this rope to the staging. John and the 
mate now pulled the plank from place 
to place, so that I could reach every- 
where. I had a hard time to keep 
from sliding off. I did lose one pot of 
paint. In painting the bow we went 
down on the martingales and then 
painted them on the way back up. 
We tried to paint the side where the 
longshoremen were unloading, but 
came near being struck by a rail and 
were ordered to stop. 

Every evening I got John to teach 
me something about ‘the ropes and 
sails and some of the duties I would 
have to perform. I was not sure 
whether it would make me dizzy or not 
to go up into the rigging; so one night 
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I climbed up to the crosstrees, and, 
although it was dark and I could not 
see the deck, I felt all right. In port 
there is no regular watch kept and we 
had our evenings to ourselves. IL went 
up-town one evening and spent the rest 
of -my money and so stayed on the 
schooner afterwards and spent my 
evenings, out on the bowsprit, lying in 
the jibs, watching the other vessels. 
I spent a week on the boat before we 
sailed and the night before we left a 
young fellow came aboard at midnight 
and when I awoke next morning he 
was sitting on the deck, waiting for us. 
He said he had been shipped for a lit- 
tle trip by- the harbor master and was 
going as a sailor with us to Pensacola, 
Fla. He was all dressed up and car- 
ried a dress suit case filled with fine 
clothes. He said that he had been 
late and did not find the schooner 
until midnight. He came aboard and 
walked forward. It was dark and he 
stumbled over the hog (which was kept 
on the ship and was let out every 
night). The hog jumped and “Bunny” 
as he called himself ran back and 
climbed out onto the wharf again. 
After a while he found out what had 
scared him and then returned and 
waited for us. 


To BE CONTINUED. 


INSPIRATION FROM THE LAIR. 


INTENDED AS A MILD SATIRE ON SOME PRESENT-DAY LITERATURE, 
By JOHN JAMES DAVIES. 


I. 
With nimble fingers, pray thee quick unloose 
The brindled bulldog in the outer yard ; 
Bring Tabby from the attic; ‘“‘shoo”’ the goose 
Into my den, and close the exit guard. 
The public, eager, waits, and I would fain 
Appease its yearning with a fauna book, 
Whose pages, bristling like a lion’s mane, 
Shall prove that man’s inferior to the rook. 


II. 
Dead is the Romance— gone the Problem Tale — 
Sated the hero’s appetite for gore ; 
The heroine no longer haunts the dale— 
Her “tripping” and her “‘trysts” alike are o’er. 
The fashion’s changed. The forest denizen, 
The sleek coyote and the chimpanzee 
Today share honors with the cackling hen, 
And each is deemed a living prodigy. 


Ill. 

Bring me a monograph upon the goat, 

A treatise on the screech-owl, and take care 
The adder blind escapes not; I would quote 

Such pearls of wisdom as his hiss may bear. 
This is the Epoch of the Quadruped: 

The poultry-yard succeeds the neat boudoir; 
Although his spots the leopard may not shed, 

He’ll tell us why, if we but shake his paw! 


IV. 

O! sage mistaken! hide thy empty head! 

The proper study of mankind’s not man. 
The tricks of dormice in ar onion-bed 

More subtle are than aught within his span. 
Hence, in the pasture sacred to the kine, 

I studious walk, or linger in the Zoo, 
Anon to dream among the pensive swine, 

Or weave a halo ’round a kangaroo! 
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A TRUE STORY OF THE FLORIDA WEST COAST. 


By R. C. BLACKWELL. 





down on the 
coast of Florida, 
fishing in Sara- 
sota Bay with 
but indifferent 
success. With 
me was my partner, Bob Leffres—a tall, 
slender chap, none too strong, but a 
pretty good sailor and a jolly good fel- 
low on an outing. Along in March we 
decided to take a run down to Punta 
Gorda, to see what luck we would have 
there. Accordingly one morning about 
1 o’clock, we stowed our grub, clothing, 
and tackle and a few odds and ends in 
my new 22-ft. skip-jack, spritted up the 
sail and cast off from the pier at our old 
fishing camp. A spanking breeze was 
coming out of the east and the moon, 
which was just rising, gave us plenty of 
light to lay our course by—though, for 
that matter, we could have steered 
straight even on the darkest night. Bob 
had the tiller ropes, so I took out the 
thwarts (“thorts” the old fishermen call 
them) on one side, and, by placing them 
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opposite the hang of the sail, made a 
couch fit for a king. Lying back, prop- 
ped against my bundle of duds, I took 
out the old crookéd stem briar-root— 
that tried and true companion whose 
aromatic fumes have risen as incense to 
the god of sport around many a camp- 
fire and on many a sleepy’cruise. ‘The 
folks at Sarasota are up early,” spoke 
out Bob, jerking his thumb over his 
Several lights were twinkling 
in the distance and while I looked one 
came out almost astern—at old Jake 
Hanson’s fishing camp. The bay fish- 
ermen were getting out to fish on the 
rising tide, long before the Northern 
tourist, sleeping at the hotel, had rolled 
over for a second nap. In a short time 
we came to Big Sarasota Pass, and, glid- 
ing swiftly through, were soon on the 
gently heaving waters of the Gulf. 
Heading down the coast, close in shore, 
to get the benefit of the land breeze and 
the smooth waters, we made good time 
until daylight. Occasionally a pompano 
would skip, skating on the water like a 
flat stone shied along the surface. Once 
a turtle, an enormous fellow, slipped his 
barnacled head—as big as a water pail 
—out of the water close abeam and 
blew, making a noise like air escaping 
from the air cylinders on a train. We 
laughed loud and long at the ludicrous 
antics of a pelican getting his morning 
meal. The old fellow would sail majes- 
tically along until he spied in the water 
below him a school of minnows, basking 
in the early morning sun, when at once 
all stateliness and dignity would vanish 
in a convulsive effort to stop suddenly 
and down he would tumble, his long 
beak partly opened, head first into the 
water, with a tremendous splash that 
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could be seen and heard for a half-mile 
or more. For an instant there would be 
a tangle of wings, tail and wildly waving 
feet; then slowly the great bird would 
emerge into a sitting posture. In that 
great sack under his bill, which at a dis- 
tance reminds one so much of the whis- 
kers of an old man, there are three or 
four gallons of salt water, in which are 
swimming perhaps a half-dozen little 
fish. Slowly the old fellow drains the 
water out, taking good care that no 
space is left large enough for the fish to 
escape, until the doomed minnows lie 
stranded, when, throwing back his head 
and raising his bill, Old Man Pelican 
swallows his breakfast with great appar- 
ent gusto. One can almost see the air 
of satisfaction that steals over his digni- 
fied countenance as the helpless min- 
nows glide down his capacious throat. 
As the sun grew hotter, our land 
breeze began to die out and we headed 
farther off shore, to be out of the slight 
current that runs along the coast at this 
point on certain tides. By and by the 
wind, a mere breath of air, heaved to the 
north’ard; then patches of clouds began 
to appear and the air seemed to breathe 
a storm approaching. The wind shifted 
again to the west, died out, and sprang 
up again in the southeast—blowing in 
fitful gusts. By this time we had gotten 
so far from the beach that the mangroves 
growing on shore seemed like a dark, 
hazy ribbon stretched along the surface 
of the water. “Ben, we’re going to have 
a blow,” said Bob Leffres. “Yes,” said 
I, “I’ve been watching that bank of 
clouds in the southeast for some time 
and there’s wind in them.” “Hadn’t 
we better try to make Jug Creek?” 
asked Bob, rather anxiously. “No. We 
could not get half-way in before the 
squall would strike us and the water 
will be smoother out here than closer in 
shore.” We knew that we were in for a 
lively time, but neither of us doubted but 
what we could ride it out safely enough. 
We'd both been in squalls before and 
were not afraid of a bit of ablow. The 
squall was rapidly coming up and looked 


like it might be a regular sou’easter that 
would possibly last for days. We took 
in our sprit, tied up the jib and squared 
off before the coming storm, with noth- 
ing on but a goose wing. On the cloud 
came and we began to nerve ourselves 
for the shock. The wind was blowing 
hard and the skip-jack was slipping 
through the water at a rapid rate, when 
the squall struck. The boat leaped for- 
ward like a thing alive, the stern settling 
down until it seemed several inches un- 
der the water. I was almost sorry that 
we had left even the goose wing on. 
The rudder was useless, as we dashed 
ahead amid flying spray almost at the 
mercy of the gale. Bob made a grab 
for the main sheets, to let the sail go; 
but I shook my head—I did not want 
the sail slapped to ribbons. He yelled 
something at me, but I could no more 
hear him than one could have heard a 
cricket chirp amid the roar of a political 
convention. 

For a few minutes the wind literally 
‘‘blew holes in the water’; then it eased 
up a bit and we felt that the worst had 
passed. Only about a barrel of water 
had come aboard and this I quickly 
bailed out. After a little—the wind, 
though strong, having steadied down— 
we brought the skip-jack around, put on 
the jib, stuck in the sprit as low as we 
could get it and began to make head- 


. way against the gale. The boat heeled 


over and stuck her nose into the seas, 
that were now running pretty high, in a 
way that showed us we were not stand- 
ing still. We were in high spirits, for 
there is no finer sport on earth than 
bucking over stiff seas in a good, live 
boat. The air was fresh and sparkling 
after the swirl of rain had ceased. The 
tang of the salt spray, flying over us 
from the churning bow, was like cham- 
pagne to the blood. The wild, free roll 
of the sea was exhilarating. Right no- 
bly did our gallant little craft dash up 
the sloping sides of the waves, and, 
pausing for an instant on the crest, 
would rush down the slant as if gather- 
ing speed for the next ascent. Becom- 
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ing more elated over the speed we were 
making, we put all three of our sand 
sacks on the windward rail, shoved up 
the sprit to the last notch, perched our- 
selves upon the rail beside our ballast 
and wrung the old lady off into the wind 
for a full wrap. The spray flew from 
under the bow as we dashed ahead and 
wet us to the skin—which was not 
much of a job, since we had on only 
gauze shirts and trousers. The weather 
was warm, however, and we enjoyed the 
wetting. Bob Leffres was steering, and 
we were just congratulating ourselves 
that we could easily beat down the coast 
on a long leg and a short one, when, so 
quickly that I never could realize clearly 
how it happened, there came a back flaw 
of wind, filling the wrong side of the sail. 
In the space of a thought we were over- 
turned. The water closed first over my 
head and then over my heels. I caught 
a glimpse of our sand sacks sinking to- 
ward the bottom just ahead of me; two 
of them slid sideways and bumped to- 
gether. I thought of getting tangled 
in the main sheets, the tiller lines—per- 
haps I would come up under the boat 
or strike my head against it—so I swam 
hard to get clear; then struck out for 
the surface with eyes wide open. After 
an age it seemed, and when my lungs 
felt on the point of bursting, I shot out 
into the welcome air. On the first glance 
I saw nothing but the broad, pitiless, 
heaving expanse of the Gulf. My heart 
sank within me and the feeling of help- 
less self-pity at my plight almost made 
me sob. Was this the end of it all? 
Had the boat sunk? and poor Bob, 
where was he? I thought of myself as 
struggling vainly, like a moth in a pail 
of water. I thought of my dear mother 
back in old Virginia, peacefully knitting 
before her fire and wondering what her 
son was doing. How frantic would be 
her grief could she but see me now— 
lost in this waste of waters. I was glad 
that she could not know. All this and 
more flashed through my mind in the 
first few seconds after I had filled my 
lungs with fresh air. ’Tis curious how 
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swiftly one’s thoughts will fly to other 
scenes in such moments. An instant 
later I caught sight of our boat, bottom 
up, and climbing on it over the stern 
was old Bob. I had come to the sur- 
face some 25 yards or more to the wind- 
ward and my first glance had been to- 
ward Cuba. In a little while I had 
swum to the boat and was perched on 
its bottom beside Bob. I looked at Bob 
in silence and he looked at me; then 
slowly in a half-amused way he drawled 
out: “ Well—I’ll—be—darned!” Our 
predicament was indeed a hard one. 
Here we were on the bottom of our 
overturned skiff, ten miles from shore, 
in a howling sou’easter, the waves threat- 
ening every moment to wash us away, 
drifting almost straight up the coast, but 
steadily getting farther and farther away. 
Too far off shore to be seen by those on 
the beach, not far enough off to be in 
the line of steamers, our only chance lay 
in being picked up by some fishing 
schooner running up or down the coast, 
and the weather was too rough to ex- 
pect any to be out, unless by great good 
luck one had chanced to be caught out 
as we were. Our mast and sail were 
gone (we being obliged to cut them 
loose to keep them from being dashed 
on us by the waves); oars gone, thwarts 
—in fact, everything save my grip of 
clothes that I fished out and tied to the 
Several times we were washed 
away from the boat and had to swim 
back. Finally we got a piece of rope 
and fastened it to the centreboard, leav- 
ing loops in the ends through which to 
run our hands. Almost hopelessly we 
watched to see if any sail would make 
its appearance on the horizon. Every 
little while a great breaker would roll 
over us, threatening to drown us or 
hammer in the bottom of our boat. For 
a time we tried to talk; then we would 
sing—breaking off perhaps with a mouth 
full of salt water. Once poor old Bob 
tried to pray. So the weary day wore 
on until the sun got low in the west. 
The wind would not die out and hope 
was getting feeble in our breasts as the 
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twilight began to gather. We had 
ceased almost to look for a sail. Sud- 
denly I saw one, not more than three 
miles away, and wondered why I had not 
seen it before. Poor Bob almost shout- 
ed for joy at this hope of rescue. We 
could even make out what it was—the 
old sharpie, Cruiser. Never have I seen 
a more welcome vision. We knew in an 
instant that it was old Charlie, running 
with a load of fish from down the coast 
to John Savarese up in Tampa. The 
old lady was walking down the wind 
with all she could carry and headed by 
us about 3/’s of a mile off shore. What 
if we should not be seen? I pulled off 
my shirt and stood up to wave it—for- 
getting all about the big seas that were 
running. In an instant one struck us 
and knocked me down, taking my “flag” 
away with it. Bob then used his. He 


waved and we shouted ourselves hoarse, 
but the old Cruiser kept straight on and 
gave no sign. In the dim light I could 
see old Charlie, sitting aft and handling 
his wheel as if such blows were every 
day affairs. Heavens! will he never see 
us? Yes! he stands up and gazes to- 
wards us, glances at his sail and rolls 
his wheel. The sail jibes over—see how 
he hauls in the main sheets; the old fel- 
low knows his business, and we are 
saved. Quickly the Cruiser bears down 
to our lee and rounds up in the wind. I 
give a jump, grasp the low rail and pull 
myself aboard, but Bob had to be thrown 
a line and hauled in. The poor boy was 
so exhausted that he could rot stand 
steady on his legs until after he had 
been fed and had slept a while. We 
could hug and kiss that old tar—for it 
is certainly good to be alive. 


SONG OF HOME WEEK. 


By FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Call me aside, old paths, and I shall go— 
Cry the incessant voices as they will; 

Through all the years your summons I shall know, 
And prize it dearly, still. 


Old gateways, open wide to me, and I 

Shall say to Fear and Care: Thus far, a while. 
Win for me soon my open field and sky, 

O! ancient meadow stile! 


Old friends, old homes, be ye this day to me 
Doors opening unto my touch, that so 

Across kind thresholds I shall clearly see 
Love’s hearth-light all aglow. 
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WITH THE HOUNDS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


By HARRY H. DUNN. 


IDING after the  bell-throated 
descendants of old Kentucky 
sires over the rolling mesas and 

rounded foothills of the Southwest, is 
a vastly different and more strenuous 
game than the pursuit of the fox or 
the anise bag in the blue-grass regions 
of the Southeastern States. And not 
only is the method of hunting dif- 
ferent, but the game is different, 
the horses are different, and, last 
but not least, the men who ride the 
horses and follow the hounds are dif- 
ferent. The average dog from the 
kennels of the best packs of the East 
would probably lose the trail of the 
California fox almost as soon as he 
found it, or, if he kept it, an hour or 
two of the work cut out for the western 
hunting dog would put the thorough- 
bred to the bad. The same is more or 
less true of the horses—for the Cali- 
fornia hunting horse is as different 
from the long, lithe jumper with which 
eastern riders to hounds are familiar 
as he possibly can be. The southwest- 
ern horse is a pony, a cayuse, as often 
as not (though there are no cayuses in 
the real meaning of that term in the 
Southwest), and, like the dog he runs 
with, is peculiar unto himself. It is 
quite probable that the English or 
American hunter, as he is known in 
the eastern hunt clubs, could not stand 
the chase as carried on out here in 
this western world, and it is with the 
object of showing some of the inter- 
esting differences between the two 
that this article is presented. 
California—in the southern portion, 
where most of the sport of this sort 
is to be had—is broken by low hills 
into many small valleys. These hills 
and valleys, while for the most part 
barren of fences or other obstructions 
to the cross-country rider, are covered 
with a scrub or growth of low brush, 
known as chaparral, and the hardest 
thing, barring the wait-a-bit thickets of 
South Africa,that a manever attempted 





to go through. Where the hills are 
comparatively’ bare of this growth, 
they are usually steep and rocky, mak- 
ing riding even more difficult than on 
the brush-covered hillsides. Water- 
courses in this section are not the bab- 
bling, shallow brooks that they are in 
the East, but,through the greater part 
of the hunting season, at least, mere 
dry creek beds, frequently from 10 to 
30 ft. deep and from 5 to 50 ft. wide. 
Such coulées as these are impassable 
to the jumper, but the California pony 
calmly climbs down one side of the 
perpendicular face and up the other, 
not losing much time about it, either. 
Conditions like these are not alone 
hard on the horses; they are the great- 
est obstacles to the running of the 
dogs. I have ridden on many a chase 
where we did not see the pack from 
the time their re-echoing cry told us 
they had taken up the trail until we 
finally came up with them, 11 miles 
from the start, gathered around the 
base of a huge sycamore, in a hole 
under the roots of which a coyote had 
taken to earth. But the dogs were 
not by any means beaten; neither were 
the horses; while we who rode were 
used to it, and so we got a wild cat 
to add to the coyote before we went 
home. For, mind you, we stopped right 
there and dug Mr. Prairie Wolf out, 
because I wanted him forarug. Many 
southwestern sportsmen profess to be- 
lieve that the coyote is a great enemy 
to the game — particularly quail and 
rabbits — of the regions over which he 
ranges, but this is all wrong, and in 
reality the coyote is the farmer’s best 
friend, though it is very hard to con- 
vince poultry farmers who have lost 
many chickens that he is. 

The California hunting horse, bred 
to the requirements of the chase in 
that State, is, however, yet to come, 
and California riders to hounds usu- 
ally bestride what they can that is 
sure-footed and fairly decent to ride. 
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Some time, when the game has grown 
to larger proportions, there will be a 
general breeding up of the horses 
used; but the time is not yet. The best 
animal the writer ever rode on one of 
these hunts was a mule, tall of frame 
and evil of temper, but sure on the 
trail and fast to follow the sound of 
the running dogs. He thoroughly en- 
joyed the sport, too; yet all the men in 
the party could not tie a dead coyote 
or cat behind his saddle without 
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fornia dog nor horse ‘are built for 
speed. They would not be one, two, 
three in a cross-country run with a 
mediocre thoroughbred, but in a week’s 
ride, hard and gruelling, through steep 
mountains or over waterless desert 
sands, the western pony would win 
with ease. So it is in hunting the 
game animals of the entire South- 
west: they could never be caught with 
sudden bursts of speed, but only by 
patient, enduring persistency on the 








A CORNERED WILD CAT. 





trouble immediately. Imported horses, 
especially if they be of the long, slen- 
der thoroughbred type (like the dogs 
brought from the Southeast), cannot 
stand the gait. This is not criticism of 
either horses or dogs; both were raised 
under widely different conditions, and 
our dogs and horses, if taken back to 
the green fields of Kentucky, would 
make as poor a showing as animals 
from there do here. Neither the Cali- 


trail, and noses sharp enough to never 
lose that trail. The California horse 
was never an Indian pony, nor a 
descendant of one, as the small horses 
of the Middle and Northwestern States, 
but is in a class by himself —a beast 
whose ancestry is as mixed as it pos- 
sibly could be and one who shows the 
same ability to care for himself that 
is exemplified in mongrels the world 
over. The same may be said to some 
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extent of the dogs that run with these 
horses. The blood of very few of them 
is pure and they are brought up to the 
occasion as are the horses. Just where 
the first hounds ever brought to Cali- 
fornia came from, does not appear; but 
they were evidently of a breed some- 
what different from any now in com- 
mon use, or at least from any that I 
have seen. They are broader chested 
and stronger limbed than the eastern 
dogs, and it is Well that they are so, for 
some of the game they run, especially 
wild cats and mountain lions, cut the 
dogs up painfully if the hunter does 
not happen to come up with them as 
soon as they corner the quarry. One 
of the best dogs ever used in the West 
was a mixture of Cuban bloodhound 
and a dog that was half foxhound and 
half Russian boarhound. This brute 
was tireless on the trail, strong of 
scent and a ierrible fighter, but no one 
dared go near him except his master 
and he kept him in submission by a 
free use of the whip. When hunting 
wild cats in particular, the dogs are 
compelled to crawl, sometimes quite 
flat on their bellies, through thickets 
of underbrush often acres in extent. 
Through this the cat goes easily and, 
once inside, it is no easy task for the 
best of dogs to dislodge it. Indeed, a 
wild cat will lie hidden in such a 
thicket within 30 ft. of the pack, down- 
wind from them, and they will never 
find her, because they mix what little 
scent the air may bring from her body 
to them with the scent of the trail and 
continue to follow that in whatever 
intricate pattern the cat may lead 
them. But few cats can withstand the 
temptation to tree at some stage of the 
game, and this usually results in their 
capture if the pack be of any ability 
whatever. With the running cat the 
dogs could never come up, but the 
eat’s wind gives out sooner than the 
dogs’, and he takes to a tree. On such 
occasions the endurance of the dogs 
and their grit in staying with a trail 
on which they have not seen any game 
possibly for hours is remarkable, and 
I believe that, to some extent, well- 
trained tracking dogs distinguish be- 
tween the scents of different animals, 
as, for instance, the cat and the coyote. 
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However this may be, a good pack will 
treat the trail of a coyote very dif- 
ferently from one made by a cat, when 
they have seen neither one of the ani- 
mals, while they run a cat or a moun- 
tain lion in exactly the same manner, 
probably being unable to distinguish 
between the two members of the same 
family. 

The largest game of the Southwest 
(barring the bear for which hounds 
are not as good as some other breeds 
of dogs) and the principal big game 
to be run with the dogs, is the lion. 
While not nearly so plentiful as they 
once were, and having learned much 
in the way of secretiveness, there are 
still many lions in the Southern Cali- 
fornia hills. Once on their trail, they 
are easier to come up with and kil} 
than almost any of the other animals 
suitable for this sport. An old bobcat 
who has had one or two seasons of 
running from the dogs and who has 
found out how really well he can fool 
them, can give a lion many a pointer 
in the game. In fact, few of the lions 
whose trails are taken up by packs 
in this region get away; yet the lion 
population does not seem to diminish, 
probably because they are hunted in 
practically no other way. To success- 
fully stalk and kill a mountain lion, 
while not an impossibility, is the great- 
est feat a hunter can do, to my way 
of thinking, and it will require of him 
the hardest bit of work he ever did. 
Coming next to the lion are the two 
species of lynx found here: the little 
red or plateau lynx of the lowlands 
and the big grey fellow of the piney 
hills. These are wildcat and _ bob- 
cat respectively to most hunters, and 
the latter is. commonly believed to 
be but an overgrown specimen of 
the small cat of the lowlands. The 
larger animal is very much the bet- 
ter runner, but his habitat is such 
that few save wandering deer hunters . 
ever see him at home, and he is practi- 
cally never hunted with hounds. In 
fact, it would be impossible to run 
dogs or horses through the country the 
large lynx ranges over, and the prob- 
abilities are that the species is not 
numerous enough to furnish much 
sport, anyhow. But the game animal 
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par excellence of the rider to hounds 
in the Southwest is the small lynx just 
mentioned. It is found wherever there 
are ranches from which it can steal 
chickens and in the depths of the most 
isolated hills as well. A pack of dogs 
will start one easily in almost any of 
the low hills along the southern coast, 
and tree him within a few hours 
at most, if they have been properly 
trained in the art of wild cat catching. 
Sometimes, though but rarely, they 
may be killed by the still hunter; vet, 
though this is my favorite form of 
hunting, I have seen very few of the 
beasts when I was actually attempting 
to stalk them. Rather have I come on 
them when shooting quail or doves 
among the brush or following some 
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lines and one who keeps the best of 
dogs. He tells me that very few in- 
deed are the coyotes that his dogs 
catch, and, as they are far and away 
the best all-purpose hounds in this end 
of the State, it is evident how much 
of a chance other dogs have of running 
one of the little wolves to earth. There 
is a small grey wolf here, confined to 
the hills and seldom running out over 
the valley, which the hounds some- 
times catch and their owners think 
they have a coyote; the real wolf, 
however, has no such speed as the coy- 
ote and cannot stand the long runs 
which are a matter of everyday life 
with the latter. Foxes are frequently 
caught, some of them putting up long, 
hard runs, and usually getting to 
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wounded mallard up a woodland creek. 
The real truth is that the successful 
stalker is born, not made, and the 
supply pretty nearly gave out with old 
Dan Boone and the rest of the pio- 
neers. After the cats come the coyotes 
in the estimation. of hound hunters, 
and let me say right here that there 
are very few packs, and practically no 
individual dogs, that can catch a well- 
grown coyote. Now and then one will 
be run into a corner or caught by 
other accident, but not often. There 
is but one pack in Southern California 
that can catch one of these animals 
in an open run, and that belongs to 
Charles Wagner of Orange County, an 
enthusiastic sportsman along these 


earth ahead of the dogs. When 
caught, the foxes amount to nothing, 
as they are very small and the usual 
run of sportsmen prefer to go after 
something that offers a greater reward 
in the way of a skin fora trophy. The 
foxes here, as in the East, are of two 
kinds, the red and the grey; both range 
over about the same sort of country 
and both are seldom noticed even 
where they are most plentiful, because 
they are so secretive. 

Such then are the characteristics of 
a sport which is fast taking hold upon 
the outdoor world of Southern Cali- 
fornia and which bids fair in time to 
rival the honored institutions of like 
purpose in the Southeast. 























IN THE LAND OF THE CARCAJOU. 


By J. A. NEWTON. 


IN FOUR PARTS.——PART III. 


HE first morning’s visit to the traps, 
after our late preparations for the 
wolverines, revealed that they had 

been en irely too wary to approach the 
new structures so soon, but our other 
traps had suffered the usual amount of 
molestation. The second day there 
came a light fall of snow, covering our 
trails sufficiently to render them old in 
appearance. The third day, after setting 
the new traps, was spent by Miller and 
myself in cutting a supply of dry wood 
and placing it in easy reach of our dug- 
out. Along late in the afternoon we be- 
held Gates returning; he was lugging 
some large animal on his back. “ Eure- 
ka!” he shouted, “we’ve won. What 
do you think of that?” he asked, as he 
dumped a clumsy-looking animal down 
for our inspection. It was of a dark 
brown color, with shaggy fur and a 
bushy tail, lighter stripes on the sides, 
stout legs, and feet furnished with pow- 
erful claws. The head was rather mas- 
sive and the teeth were those seen in all 
animals of the weasel family. Not the 
least of note was the nauseating odor 


the body emitted. On the whole, the 
animal before us much resembled the 
badger in appearance, though it was much 
larger and proportionately stronger. 

“Not a mean antagonist, 1’ll bet,” said 
Miller. 

“If you had seen the way he chewed 
and tore things, your opinion would 
have been confirmed,” Gates returned. 

When we had stirred up the fire and 
were seated around it, Gates knew that 
we expected a history of the day’s ex- 
periences and so he began: ‘The old 
robber tramped around the pen a dozen 
times before he ventured to meet his 
fate. He finally dug up and sprung the 
trap at the open entrance, but feared to 
enter after that, probably fearing a snare 
of some sort. At last he began an in- 
spection of the pen, looking for a weak 
point to break in; he found it and while 
engaged you see what happened to him.” 

“I should have liked to witness his 
rage when the trap grabbed him,” said 
Miller. 

“Yes,’’ replied Gates, ‘but we would 
not have held him long; he had drag- 
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ged the trap and clog about 20 rods and 
had become entangled in the bushes, 
which he had bitten and gnawed fright- 
fully in his anger and efforts to escape; 
he was only held by two toes and they 
were nearly wrung off. I never saw an 
animal so hard to kill: I fired 4 shots 
through his head before life was extinct. 
His other brothers didn’t appear to be 
around last night or any other game, 
except that 2 of the wolves took the 
medicine we left for them. They only 
went a little ways before they stiffened 
out. I left some more pleasant pellets 
for the others, if they come around.” 
Another heavy snow storm was now 
at hand and it came down as it only can 
snow in the far Northwest. The snow 
fell heavily all the next day and we laid 
by for.repairs. Gates said we must now 
make snow-shoes, as it would be impos- 
sible to travel hereafter without them. 
He was the only member of the com- 
pany who understood the necessary 
qualifications of a snow-shoe. With the 
axe he split some strips of red cedar, 
then steamed and bent them into a uni- 
formly oblong shape, fastening the two 
ends together to form the heel of the 
shoe; the elk hide was now cut into 
narrow strings, which were used to 
weave a network between the bows; in 
order to fasten the shoe, straps were at- 
tached to pass over the foot. It was lu- 
dicrous to witness the first attempts of 
Miller and myself to travel with these 
appendages, which were 5 ft.in length. 
When one of us fell—a frequent occur- 
rence—he could only lie and kick and 
thrash about until a companion assisted 
him to his feet. As in everything else 
which has to be learned, we soon ac- 
quired the art of show-shoe travelling. 
It was three days before we again 
visited the traps, for the reason that it 
takes animals some time to begin mov- 
ing to any extent after a heavy storm. 
Miller and I set out for this purpose, as 
Gates complained of feeling badly. We 
could only visit the nearby traps of each 
line, for the 3 routes covered more than 
40 miles, and then each trap was buried 
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and must be hunted for, cleared of snow 
and re-set. The wolves had been skir- 
mishing around since the storm, but the 
loss of two of their number had given 
them-a hint and they refused to take 
any more of the poisoned bait. Noting 
this, we took the liver, kidneys and 
lights of the caribou, which we had saved, 
and placed them in new localities, and, 
instead of poisoning them, traps were set 
and fastened to drags and covered with 
snow. The wolverine traps were both 
missing and the snowfall had covered 
the trails of whatever had been caught. 
Both sets had been made where there 
was a growth of underbrush near at 
hand and we dared to hope that the en- 
trapped animals were not far off. Such 
expectations were strengthened regard- 
ing the second trap, for in a very few 
minutes we found the first trap with its 
drag caught in the bushes, holding car- 
cajou No. 2. How he growled and 
hissed and gave out his fetid odor as we 
came up. For all that his appearance 
was uncouth and provocative of disgust, 
those threatening tusks gave ample 
warning that the homely body was to be 
protected. I will refrain from mention- 
ing the particulars of his finish; it would 
be unpleasant to relate, for they die hard. 
The other trap, with its imprisoned vic- 
tim, was located after a considerable 
search. Gates’ latest efforts had tri- 
umphed. The last carcajou was dead 
and we were masters of the field. P 

The weather had been growing cold- 
er since morning and now the frost tin- 
gled our cheeks and noses, compelling 
us to rub them frequently. We were 
warmly clad but the cold penetrated, 
notwithstanding— obliging us to hasten 
on as fast as snow-shoes and our load 
would permit. Our breath flew like the 
whitest vapor and long before reaching 
camp our mustaches were a mass of 
solid ice. Upon entering, we discovered 
Gates stretched out on his bunk and 
shaking from head to foot. ‘What's 
the matter?’ we exclaimed—‘“do you 
feel worse?” ‘Lads, I’m sicker than a 
horse,” was the reply. 
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Hoping by prompt action to ward off 
a really serious illness, I first directed all 
efforts to break the chill. I administered 
a large dose of aconite and applied heat 
to the feet and limbs; the chill had either 
been on too long or else the attack was 
too severe to be broken by this method ; 
for the chill lasted a long time, and then 
a high fever followed. I gave him aco- 
nite every half-hour all night but his 
temperature did not lessen. Gates was 
now delirious; he talked and wandered 
in his mind, believing himself back in 
old Woonsocket and conversing with a 
certain “ Margery.” Who Margery may 
have been was none of our concern, but 
all thoughts of this was lost in our con- 
cern for the serious condition of our 
companion. I took his temperature and 
was startled to find a record of 10454. 

“What do you think is the trouble?” 
Miller asked. 

From the high fever, rapid pulse and 
short breathing, I knew that it was a se- 
vere case of pneumonia, and so informed 
Miller. 

“How bad off is he?’’ Miller asked. 

“Miller,” I replied, “If his tempera- 
ture rises an eighth of a degree more 
the poor fellow will never see home 
again. There is one chance and only 
one, and that is to pack him in snow, 
let the fire go out, and give him all the 
air possible. We shall nearly freeze our- 
selves—but it’s the only hope.” 

“Pack him in snow!” exclaimed _ Mil- 
ler, aghast,” that would kill him, sure.” 

“Not so,” I replied, “it is to combat 
that awful temperature that is burning 
him up, that I would resort to it.” 

“Well, I’m no doctor,” said Miller; 
“go ahead and do what you think best.” 

There was no time to be lost; snow 
was first used and applied direct to the 
glowing body; it melted so rapidly that 
we substituted ice from a small pond, 
broken up and laid all around the pa- 
tient and on his chest. To be sure, it 
melted rapidly, but we were not provided 
with such conveniences as rubber bags. 
I still gave the aconite at intervals, and 
after 12 hours of the ice-pack treatment 
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we had the great satisfaction of seeing 
the temperature of our patient fall slight- 
ly under 104, when he became less de- 
lirious. It was 3 days before the dis- 
ease gave signs of lessening its hold. 
The temperature became reduced to 
103, and Gates was now clear in his 
mind, though the attendant cough was 
very tight and the breathing difficult. 
He was still a very sick man, but I now 
ventured to remove all the ice, except 
that we kept cold cloths constantly on 
his chest. Nearly a week elapsed be- 
fore I removed the cold applications en- 
tirely, which was done as soon as his 
temperature became normal. A fire 
was now built and every precaution tak- 
en to prevent Gates from taking cold, 
which would have proven fatal. Miller 
and I were nearly worn out by this 
time; for, inasmuch as we could keep no 
fire, it was the duty of the one on watch 
to not allow the other to sleep long, for 
fear of becoming frozen. The weather 
during this time was so cold and stormy 
that we gave our traps but little thought, 
knowing that game would not stir about 
much, Gates was only able to sit up by 
spells, when I was taken very sick with 
influenza. I at first feared the same dis- 
ease which had attacked Gates, but I 
happily escaped that, though I was down 
nearly as long as Gates and was very 
weak. Miller had expressed the belief 
that we were all going to be sick in a 
heap, but luckily he was spared, his 
health remaining good, though, as a rule, 
he was the most lacking of the party in 
vigor. 

Our provisions were now so nearly 
exhausted that we were living practical- 
ly upon a meat diet and even that was 
about gone. We began to fear a visit 
from the gaunt wolf, Hunger. It had 
been such severe weather recently that 
even the partridges were not to be found. 
As a last resort, Gates and I decided 
that we would try and take care of our- 
selves while Miller should make a des- 
perate attempt to kill game of some 
kind, alone and unaided. Not often have 
two human beings sent out wishes so 
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strong for the success of the departing 
one or waited so anxiously for his re- 
turn as did we two. It was a long and 
weary day for us, but all things have an 
end, as did this day. The light of the 
short semi-Arctic day had gone out 
when Miller returned. He was burdened 
with a load of caribou meat, and, strange 
as it may seem, was leading a wolf with 
a trap chain, and leather belt. “How 
do you like my dog?” he asked. 

“‘What has possessed you to bring 
that live wolf home?” I exclaimed, while 
Gates reached instinctively for one of 
the guns. 

“Not too fast, boys,” Miller cautioned, 
“until you hear my story. He was in 
one of the traps we had set and baited 
with refuse stuff from the caribou. The 
poor brute had been in the trap so long 
that his foot had frozen hard and he was 
nearly starved. He whined so pitifully 
when I came up that I hadn’t the heart 
to dispatch him; and then he looked so 
kind out of his eyes, just like some clever 
dog. I could read submission in him 
and I believed that he would be friendly 
with us if given an opportunity. Another 
thing—don’t you notice that he is not 
like other wolves?” he said; “his head 
is broader, his legs shorter, and he is 
darker colored. Looks as if one of his 
parents might have been a shepherd 
dog.” 

“It is easy enough to point out vir- 
tues when it is a hobby,” said Gates, 
‘“‘but if it had been me I should have 
knocked him on the head; his foot will 
be sure to come off, and, any way, how 
can we spare feed for him?” 

“lve got feed right here,” replied 
Miller, somewhat nettled — “‘food for 
him and all of us and more hung up in 
the woods. I'll take the job of furnish- 
ing his living.” 

“He makes himself at home all right,”’ 
said Gates, noticing that the animal had 
lain down back of the stove. 

“Why, he’s tame as any farm dog,” 
Miller returned; “I put my hand on him 
when he was in the trap and he never 
moved or made a grimace at me. He’s 
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such an unusual type of the wolf family 
in appearance and disposition that I am 
going to name him Freak.” 

I will anticipate the future enough to 
say that Miller’s confidence in his strange 
acquisition was not wholly misplaced. 
Such is the manner in which the fourth 
member of our party was acquired. Upon 
observing that Freak continued kind and 
appreciative of our attentions, we all be- 
came attached to him. I amputated the 
frozen foot, when it began to show signs 
of decay, and applied a healing lotion, 
and the stump rapidly healed. 

Before retiring for the night Miller 
rendered a further account of his day’s 
exploits : ‘I was obliged to go clear out 
of our usual range today to find any 
signs of game. I determined this morn- 
ing not to return until I could bring 
meat. I passed through a deep ravine 
running southeast from our east line of 
deadfalls. It was behind the shelter of 
a high mountain. I had noticed numer- 
ous wolf trails in the pass and all of a 
sudden I came upon a most gruesome 
sight. Before me lay the well-picked 
bones of at least a dozen caribou, which 
had been caught and devoured by wolves 
while hopelessly floundering in a deep 
drift. The ravine opened into a large 
valley, in which there lies a good-sized 
lake—by the way, I’ll warrant there are 
fish in it and I’m going to investigate 
some day. The snow in the valley was 
shallower than elsewhere, so that ani- 
mals of the deer tribe could find forage 
easier and be sheltered from storms by 
the protecting mountain.” 

The next day Miller set out with a 
number of large hooks and lines for the 
lake above mentioned; Gates and I 
would have greatly liked to go with 
him, but we were still too weak for 
tramping, and, in our weakened condi- 
tion, we dare not run the risk of catch- 
ing cold. Therefore another day of 
enforced idleness was spent by us, but 
this time with the new dog, Freak, for 
company. 

Miller returned at the close of day, 
bringing a fine string of perch. They 
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were cooked for supper and afforded a 
very acceptable change in our bill-of- 
fare. “I caught these with a little hook, 
while catching bait for the big hooks,” 
said Miller. ‘I baited all the big hooks 
with live perch. Of course we don’t 
know whether there are any big fish 
there or not. Don’t you fellows think 
that I set all of the lines I took away 
from camp, for I didn’t. Every line set 
means a different hole cut through the 
ice, and it is the biggest kind of a job to 
chop a half dozen holes, for the ice is 
over 2 ft. thick.” 

The following morning I decided to 
accompany Miller to the lake, regardless 
of my wabbly legs, but, as physician, I 
gave Gates strict orders to remain in- 
doors for a time yet. The tramp to 
Miller’s Lake (as we had named it) was 
truly exhausting, but the sight of two 
large muscallonge which Miller drew 
forth from their cold element revived me 
in a measure. ‘If we can catch a sup- 
ply of those fellows, we won’t starve 
right away,” said Miller. More holes 
were cut and the balance of the lines 
set and baited. Miller had brought 3 
traps along, to set if the chance offered, 
and as standing around the fishing holes 
was cold business we started around the 
lake on a tour of inspection. There 
were a few old trails partly drifted over 
of wolves, foxes and mink, but none that 
were fresh, as the storm had been too 
recent. Finally we saw near shore what 
we both supposed to be a mammoth rat 
house. ‘“Let’s chop into it and set a 
trap,” said Miller; “it will be exercise 
to warm us up.” No sooner did he 
strike the house a blow than a plunge 
was heard below our feet, altogether too 
heavy to have been made by a rat. “I 
believe it’s a beaver lodge,” said Miller, 
“though I have never seen one. Well, 
I’m going to plant a trap for him, any 
way.” So saying, he began chopping 
into the mass of frozen mud, intermingled 
with plant roots and sticks, which entailed 
considerable work before the interior of 
the house was at last disclosed. 


To BE CONTINUED. 
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Hunting mountain sheep and wild 
goats is a sport exciting enough to please 
the most fastidious, being attended with 
great fatigue and no little peril, because 
of the ruggéd and precipitous regions in 
which these animals are found. Found 
generally throughout the Northwest, 
neither species is numerous in any lo- 
cality. Of the two, the sheep (bighorns) 
are the most widely distributed, being 
found in the mountains of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
British Columbia and Alaska. The Sal- 
mon River Mountains of. Southwestern 
Idaho is one of their favorite haunts. 
The Salmon River, grandly wild and tur- 
bulent, seeks the tawny, sand laden 
Snake through the most magnificently 
ruggéd region of the Pacific Coast. The 
towering mountains are generally forest- 
clad from base to summit, their slopes 
here and there slashed with great yawn- 
ing chasms. Often the explorer will 
stand on some isolated pinnacle or over- 
hanging cliff with an uninterrupted view 
of the mad, vehement Salmon River, 
plunging and roaring thousands of feet 
below. 

Hunting the wary bighorn over ground 
such as this is a task that only the most 
untiring sportsman will essay. After 
hours of patient quest, the hunter may 
spy his game gazing serenely down at 
him from some inaccessible vantage 
point a thousand feet above. With each 
little flock of ewes and lambs an old ram 
will almost invariably be found—a vigil- 
ant, sleepless sentinel; and, at the first 
signal of danger, in a flash all have dis- 
appeared, and the hunter has only dis- 
appointment for his long, fatiguing climb. 

In the numerous small valleys along 
the salmon and on the gentler slopes of 
the foothills there is excellent grass, af- 
fording sustenance to thousands of range 
cattle. Perhaps it is needless to say that 
the cowboys employed to care for them 
improve the opportunity for sheep hunt- 
ing when their time is not taken up by 
their regular duties. The majority of 
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them are crack shots and skillful hunters 
and in consequence wild mutton is not 
infrequently enjoyed as a pleasant change 
from the regular ranch fare. It is com- 
monly but erroneously supposed that 
the bighorn is only found in the higher 
and more inaccessible mountains, but as 
a matter of fact they frequently descend 
to the foothills and are quite often killed 
in the valleys. However, the peaks and 
higher ridges are their favorite haunts 
and it is here that they are most com- 
monly found and killed by the parties 
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“The falling leaf is at the door, 
The autumn wind is on the bill; 
Footsteps I have heard before 
Loiter at my cabin sill. 


Full of crimson and of gold 
Is the morning in the leaves, 
And a stillness, pure and cold, 
Hangs about the frosty eaves.”’ 

A FEw weeks ago a party of fisher- 
men were passing down the North Fork 
in a rowboat; when they had reached a 
point about a mile below Hodoo’s Fer- 
ry (where the river is only 200 yds. 











THE NOONDAY LUNCH.-—Hunter's Camp in the Salmon River Mountains. 





that annually visit the Salmon River 
Mountains in quest of this coveted game. 
To the ubiquitous amateur photographer 
I am indebted for the accompanying 
snapshot of a sheep hunter’s camp, show- 
ing abundant evidence that its occupants 
have been successful to the extent of their 
hearts’ desire. The camera has come to 
be considered an indispensable adjunct to 
the sportsman’s equipment, and a good 
photograph tells it story plainer than col- 
umns of type. J. MAyNE BALTIMORE. 


wide), they were delayed in their voy- 
age in an unusual manner. A big chan- 
nel cat lay crosswise of the river, and 
there was not room enough at either end 
of the fish for the boat to pass. The 
men in the boat attempted to capture 
the fish; but, just as they were prepar- 
ing to do so, the fish suddenly turned 
around and capsized the boat. The fish 
has now gone into White River and the 
North Fork is almost dry. If you don’t 
believe this, ask Barnes. 
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ANOTHER year is almost gone, and 
another Christmas— with its pleasant 
memories, its delightful associations, and 
its happy festivities and merry games— 
is upon us. Of all the time-honored 
holidays, Christmas alone really touches 
the heart. It is the most beautiful, the 
most interesting, and the most poetic in 
its origin and customs —at once the most 
delightful and the most influential. It is 
with a feeling of deep regret that I no- 
tice the passing of many of the old-time 
Christmas customs. The merry festivi- 
ties and home-bred customs of our 
grandparents do not constitute the mod- 
ern Christmas. The yule log and the 
merry games of ancient Christmas are 
fast disappearing; but —worst of all, per- 
haps—Christmas has lost much of its 
sacredness. The warm flow of hospital- 
ity and goodfellowship is not so full 
and strong now as it was in Christmas 
times of old. Life now is broader and 
deeper, but less loving and more selfish. 
Ancient Christmas was a period of jollity 
and peace, as full of happiness for the old 
as for the young; modern Christmas is a 
season of empty pomp and show, bring- 
ing little real joy to either young or old. 
In the passing of the old Christmas cus- 
toms, mankind is losing much of its so- 
cial and ennobling influences. Society 
has grown more polished and less sin- 
cere, and home ties are less endearing. 
These things are to be deplored. Ina 
few isolated localities a few of the ancient 
customs are still observed, but even there 


they are fast giving way to modern 
fashion. 
oa 
+ * 
“When the leaves are off the bushes and the quails 
begin to pipe, 
When the hickory nuts are falling and the pawpaw’s 
good and ripe— 
O! them’s the kind of days fer me to meet the rising sun 
With hunting boots an’ trousers and a double-barrel 
gun '” 


You bet! and I’ve done it a many a 
time— 
“ An’ the frosty woods are allers full o° skeary hearted 
things, 
From the fussy little partridge with its whizzing, whir- 
ring ‘wings, 


An’ the long-eared cotton-tail, that goes a-skipping 
hence, 
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To the little chipmunk on the top rail of the fence, 
Where he giggles till he doubles up as if he had the 


gripe, 
When the leaves are off the bushes and the quails 
begin to pipe!” 
Gee! don’t that sound natural? it 


makes a fellow’s trigger finger get nerv- 
ous. There’s a whole lot more of it, but 
I can’t tell it to you—it makes me too 
fidgety. 
* 
* * 

Dip you ever notice the responsive- 
ness (I suppose that is what you might 
call it) of leaves? During an almost 
imperceptible breeze I have seen a single 
leaf swaying to and fro rapidly, while all 
the other leaves on the ‘same tree were 
perfectly motionless. Again I have no- 
ticed that some leaves will sway back 
and forth, other would bob up and down, 
while others would be oddly gyrat- 
ing in a sort of inclined circle, all on the 
same tree. The next time you go into 
the woods look for individuality in the 
leaves and I dare say you may see some- 
thing curious and interesting. | 


* *” 

Lonc before last month’s Chat was oft 
the press, 1 was out among the ducks, 
and I and my little 16 have been having 
fine sport ever since; there is only one 
thing I love to hunt better than ducks 
and that’s those big, wily gobblers—and 
a fellow’s got to know his business to get 
one. Morris Browninc RICE. 

White Oak Farm, Missouri. 


THE GREENHORN AND A DEER. 


A number of years ago, when I was 
newly planted in the West, in common 
with most embryo sportsmen, I had a 
great longing to shoot a deer. Deer in 
those days were much more numerous 
than they are at present, and it was no 
uncommon sight to see bands of from 10 
to 30 browsing on the hillsides. One 
fine frosty morning in the fall I shoul- 
dered my rifle (a .50o-110 W.C. F.) and 
set out to try my luck. I chose as my 
hunting ground some high benches 
abounding in scattered clumps of fir and 
pop!ar, about 300 ft. above Lake Okana- 
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gon, in which the deer were in the habit 
of drinking. I had travelled some hours 
without seeing any game and was rest- 
ing on a fallen log, taking in the beauti- 
ful scene below me. I suppose I had 
been seated about a half-hour, when— 
happening to glance behind me—I saw 
a huge buck with spreading antlers, 
staring at me in startled fashion. I was 
taken so unawares that the fact of my 
having a rifle was almost forgotten ; how- 
ever, my hunter’s instinct prevailed, and, 
hastily throwing up my gun, I com- 
menced to pump lead into the buck (as 
I thought) as fat as the k ver could be 
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horns. I was decidedly scared and 
wished I was somewhere else. Just as 
the buck was getting on to his feet, a 
happy inspiration struck me. Namely 
that I had on my feet a pair of iron- 
shod hunting boo's, and, hoping that 
they might prove more effectual in stop- 
ping the deer than my rifle had been, I 
gathered myself together and made a 
frantic kick at the deer, hitting him 
squarely on the end of the nose and al- 
most putting my toes out of joint. Be- 
fore the deer recovered from the effect 
of this assault, I reached for my gun, and, 
placing tre muzzle up the deer’s nostril, 
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ONE OF THE FIR-CLAD BENCHES OVERLOOKING LAKE OKANAGON, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
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worked. After 5 shots, 1 lowered my 
rifle, to allow the smoke to clear off 
while I sized up the result of the bom- 
bardment. Much to my dismay, there 
the uncanny monster stood, some 10 
paces distant —apparently untouched. 
Slipping 2 more cartridges into the mag- 
"azine, I cut loose once more and was 
much relieved at the 2d shot to see my 
game fall back into a hollow among the 
rocks. Elated at my success, I dropped 
my gun, and, knife in hand, proceeded to 
climb down after the deer, to finish him. 
When within a few feet of the buck, he 
suddenly recovered, and uttering horrify- 
ing bellows, tried to pierce me with his 


pulled the trigger. This brought mat- 
ters to a crisis, much to the relief of my 
feelings and, I may also say, to those of 
the deer. At this stage a couple of 
woodcutters appeared, attracted by the 
noise of the shooting. I told these men 
that if they would skin the animal for 
me and give me the hide and head, they 
could have the meat; so they skinned it 
but could find no bullet mark except 
the last shot in the nose. These men 
told me they guessed I had stunned the 
deer in the first place by the noise of my 
shooting. Anyhow, the boots came out 
on top. A. T. BickForp. 
Vernon, B. C. 
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THE BUCK AND THE BURRO. 





Our good friend, Prof. E. B. House of 
Fort Collins, Colo., sends us the accom- 
panying photographic reminder of one 
of his many hunting trips, with a few 
words of explanation, as follows: “It 
was a big buck, but Sturdevant brought 
him on—what did we call that donkey? 
I remember we called him many, many 
things, some of which might have hurt 
his feelings had they been less callously 
incrusted—but, any way, Sturdevant and 
the donkey brought the buck into camp.” 

Without the burro and pack horse the 
problem of transportation would have 
been a difficult one for the pioneers of 
our mountain regions to solve. How to 
best balance and fasten a weighty or 
bulky load upon a packsaddle is a sub- 
ject that has often engaged the mature 
thought of minds well capable of mas- 
tering the problems of statecraft or 
finance, and the art of throwing the dia- 
mond hitch is by no means lost today. 
The patient, surefooted burro still finds 
ample opportunity to make himself use- 
ful, though denied credit for being in any 
way “ornamental.” Any load that his 
sturdy back may sustain he will carry 
safely wherever a mountain goat could 
find secure footing, while tasks such as 
that shown by the photographer is not 
allowed to disturb his equanimity of 
spirits. The hunter and prospector find 
him a faithful friend and an indispensa- 
ble assistant. 





A MICHIGAN “YEARLING.” 





- The tracks showed that 2 bucks, 2 
does and a fawn had passed, and we had 
followed them patiently since early dawn. 
By “we” I mean “Uncle Billy”—a 
veteran of some 20 odd seasons in the 
Upper Peninsula—and myself. First 
across the openings along the track of 
the Soo R. R.; then over the burned 
grounds next adjoining, across Little 
Bear Brook and through the heavy 
fringe of hardwood; later, through a 
tangled cedar swamp. At 3 in the after- 
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noon we are miles from camp and thus 
far without a sight of hair. Thrice we 
have halted and with cocked rifles peered 
anxiously through distant openings, as 
crashing underbrush has told us that 
keen nostrils have scented danger, per- 
haps death, on the trail. For nearly a 
mile now the trail has led on a circle to 
the right and keen old Uncle Billy has 
oft repeated his admonition to “keep 
your eye peeled, they are getting ready 
to rest or feed.” We are approaching 
a windfall where logs covered with long 
succulent moss affords an ideal feeding 
place, and the criss-crossed tracks of the 
night before show it to be much fre- 
quented. I am 5 or 6 paces in the lead 
with eyes following the trail of the now 
well-bunched five, while Uncle Billy, 
about the same distance to the left, with 
watchful eye guards either flank. 

Suddenly Uncle Billy stops, stoops, 
peers earnestly and finally takes careful 
aim and I wait breathlessly for the ex- 
pected report. But it does not come and 
after a moment he beckons me to his 
side. ‘I see one’s ears! See—over that 
log!’”’ he whispers. Long and anxiously 
do I gaze but nothing resembling the 
head or ears of a deer meets my eye. 
The. mark is too small even for Uncle 
Billy’s practiced hand and we decided to 
move a few steps forward, hoping to ob- 
tain a better view. One step, two—and 
then—Whish! whish!—we have a brief 
glimpse of flaunting flags, but too fleet- 
ing to warrant a shot, and again we 
curse our indiscretion in not waiting 
quietly until our quarry had lulled its 
fears and resumed feeding. The early 
twilight of the northern wilderness is al- 
ready gathering, and, with 5 or 6 miles 
between us and supper, we realize the fu- 
tility of further pursuit. So after a few - 
mutually consoling and hardly printable 
remarks on our luck for the day, we 
start, with no further regard for caution, 
for home and supper. 

We have tramped along perhaps a 
mile when a large overturned tree blocks 
our path. Having high waterproof boots, 
I take the shorter course over low ground 
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to the left, while Uncle Billy, less well 
shod, takes a détour over the higher 
ground to the right. We are half way 
round the fallen monarch which in its 
fall has brought to earth with it several 
smaller trees, and nearly opposite each 
other, when, with a crash and a snort 
that fairly makes my hair stand on end, 
a greyish streak shoots out from the 
midst of the tangle and, as two shots 
ring out as one, disappears in the timber. 

For my part I am well satisfied where 
my bullet has gone, and Uncle Billy 
seems equally confident that his has not 
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ever brought joy to a hunter’s heart. 
With a cry to Uncle Billy I proceed to 
do a very foolhardy thing. I drop my 
rifle in the snow and, pulling out my 
knife, kneel to bleed him, while Uncle 
Billy, just behind me, bends over to note 
the effects of our shots; when, with the 
plunge of my knife into the yearling’s 
throat, a pair of windmill-like arms with 
needle points hit my companion on the 
solar plexus, and, with a pained look, he 
lands 10 feet away in a sitting posture. 
How much farther he might have gone 
had not a friendly tree intervened with 
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A TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM SOLVED. 


Amateur photo by Pror. E. B. Hovsg, Fort Collins, Colorado. 





found lodgment in venison. But we do 
not resist the natural temptation to look. 
In fact, I have much greater faith in 
Uncle Billy’s aim than my own, and I 
want to know how he came to miss. We 
follow the track to where we had our 
last glimpse and find there no tell-tale 
hair or spot of red in the snow. “I 
knew I missed” was Uncle Billy’s sole 
comment. But I, not satisfied, take an- 
other step—and there, just across a fal- 
len log, and apparently in the death 
throes, lies as fine a yearling buck as 


something of a shock to Billy’s rearward 
projection is still unknown. Before I 
have time to properly appreciate this 
unwonted spectacle of undignified re- 
treat, I find myself to all intents and pur- 
poses in the midst of a cyclone. My 
knife goes flying from my grasp. The 
air seems filled with flying missiles, and 
in less time than it takes to tell it I am 
too nearly kicked out of my clothes to ~ 
be presentable even on the beach at At- 


* lantic City. 


Born under the sign of Libra I am 
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naturally possessed of a considerable de- 
gree of animal instinct. Perhaps this 
will account for my securing an “ear 
hold” some time early in the action. I 
cannot otherwise account for my hang- 
ing on to that yearling with grim des- 
peration, while oft repeated calls upon 
Uncle Billy for assistance brought noth- 
ing more than a choking sound which 
may have been either an effort to spit 
out huge chunks of snow, or laughter. 
It grieves me to think the latter. Blood 
will always tell, and this case was no ex- 
ception. When the buckling had kicked 
my back from knees to shoulders until 
it more resembled a sheep path than 
anything human, planted the best parts 
of a pair of trousers, shirt, sweater and 
hunting coat in various parts of the sur- 
rounding vicinity, and incidentally lost 
about six quarts of the vital fluid—most 
of which, owing to the fact that I had 
his head between my legs, was in my 
boots—it finally did tell, and, with some 
assistance from the traitorous William, I 
succeeded in finishing the earthly career 
of the luckless stag. Hurriedly and with 
much mirth we dressed our quarry and, 
hitching a short piece of rope around 
his neck, again turned our footsteps to- 
ward our distant campfire. We arrived 
just as a smoking supper of venison, 
baked potatoes and johnny cake was be- 
ing served, over which Uncle Billy des- 
cribed, all too vividly, how I captured a 
deer alive. For, strange as it may seem, 
the only mark we were able to find on 
the yearling’s body was a crease where 
a bullet had cut the hair and grazed the 
base of a horn, hardly drawing blood 

F, E. Wooten. 


BRIEF NOTES. 





ENGLAND has many well stocked deer 
parks, the most noted of which is prob- 
ably Arundel Park, said to contain 600 
red and fallow deer, although an actual 
count is impossible because of the broken 
and wooded character of, the ground over 
which they run. The red deer were orig- 
inally introduced in this park some 50 or 
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60 years ago, but the introduction of the 
fallow deer was much earlier, there be- 
ing no record giving the date. 

* 7 * 

Tuat the need of protection for mi- 
gratory waterfowl is not recognized 
abroad as it is here, is shown by the fact 
that an English sporting paper publishes 
without comment a punt-gunner’s claim 
to have killed 30 wildfowl at one shot. 
The charge used was 1 lb. of BB, and 
the shooter gathered in 17 teal, 11 wid- 
geon and 2 pintail. He frankly confess- 
es his satisfaction with the record made 
“after working hard for it during the 
last four years.” 

a i * 

In Vilas County, Wis., the big grey 
timber wolves are still common enough 
to threaten the safety, or at least the 
convenience, of hunters and others who 
venture into the forests. A few weeks 
ago P. N. Forsyth of Eagle River spent 
a very uncomfortable night in a tree, — 
with four wolves keeping him company 
below. He had been lost all the previous 
day, and the greater part of the day fol- 
lowing was spent in finding his way home. 
Another instance, this, of a gun that was 
left at the foot of the tree. 

«* 

HuntTING on the first snow of winter 
has its charm that few men or boys with 
sportsman blood in their veins can re- 
sist. The hidden secrets of the woods 
are for the time being made plain, every 
tiny track in the white expanse telling a 
story that one need not be an experi- 
enced woodsman to read. Here a flock 
of feeding quail has scattered and its 
units severally taken flight, each out- 
spread wing leaving its mark; there a 
grey squirrel has delved in the snow for 
a buried nut, and yonder a single row of 
footprints tells that a foraging mink has 
passed. Were the earth bare, these lit- 
tle happenings had not been made sub- 
jects of legible record. So, welcome 
the “tracking snow!” Its coming lends 

“a diversity to field sports and gladdens 
the eye of the hunter. 






































HOWSI BECAME A FERRYMAN. 





Any person having access to a large 
map or atlas of the State of Missis- 
sippi, will find in the extreme south- 
eastern portion of the State a small 
river, designated on the map as the 
Pascagoula and emptying into the Gulf 
of Mexico, or, more technically speak- 
ing, into Mississippi Sound. Just 
above the mouth of that river and run- 
ning into it, is a small river branching 
off to the east and north; the smaller 
maps will not have this river named, 
but the larger ones will show its name 
to be Escatawba—locally called Dog 
River. This point is the general lum- 
ber outlet for that part of the State 
covered by these rivers and _ their 
smaller tributaries, much of which at 
the time of which I write came to 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston 
and, in fact, does to this day. I may 
also incidentally mention that it is 
here many of the oranges are raised 
which we in the North see marked 
“Florida,” “Indian River,” ete., and a 
splendid orange they are too. The 
house which we occupied was one of 
those typical hospitable Southern resi- 
dences, all ground floor, with a long, 
spacious hall running the full length 
of it and the entire premises occupying 
a slight elevation near the banks of 
Dog River. 

The February following the particu- 
lar Christmas about which I am writ- 
ing, I would be 15. This was not my 
first trip South, but it was the first 
since I had become of any material age, 
and, at the time stated, we had been 
there a little less than a year. What 
I had picked up in those 11 months 
that usually goes to make up the gen- 


eral education and experiences of the 
average boy of that age, would be hard 
to relate. Trust a boy—especially a 
nervous, active, restless boy—to pick 
up about everything there is going, 
good, bad and indifferent. And it is 
at this stage a parent’s responsibility 
rests most heavily and, I am sorry to 
say, the duty is too often shirked or 
ignored; but in my individual case, if 
any criticism could be made, I think it 
would be in the opposite direction, 
summed up in one word—over-watch- 
fulness. However, being personally 
concerned, I may not be a competent 
judge. 

Almost in front of our house was a 
ferry—a typical Southern flat-boat 
ferry—such as is also found in the Far 
West wherever shallow rivers abound. 
Any one who has seen an ordinary 
“drag,” such as farmers use for haul- 
ing off rocks, etc., only turned up at 
each -end, with a plank nailed along 
each side, will have a fair model of a 
Southern flat-boat ferry. The means of 
propelling the boat is by a rope the 
size of one’s wrist, fastened at each 
end on either side of the river and 
passing through a crotch cut in the 
end of a stanchion, bolted one on each 
end of the boat, but on one side only. 
The rope is allowed to rest in these 
slots and the person propelling the 
boat takes hold of the rope, and, retain- 
ing his hold upon it, walks from one 
end of the boat to the other, the rope 
meanwhile running through the slots. 
This walking process is repeated till 
the boat is propelled across the river. 
The size of such boats is such as‘ will’ 
allow two or three teams to drive on’ 
and stand while being ferried across: 
Such was the ferry that plied just in’ 
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front of our place, and I had not been 
there long ere I conceived the idea that 
such an institution was the finest speci- 
men of a plaything I had ever seen; 
but, of course, I was forbidden to go 
on, around or near the ferry boat. 
Among the numerous reasons given, 
the chief one was that I did not know 
how to swim. Thus, every time there 
was a call for the boat, I was in dire 
distress to think I was not allowed to 
“work” that rope. 

As ignorance of the art of swimming 
seemed to be my chief obstacle, I at 
once set about overcoming it. Nearly 
all such Southern residences have bath- 
houses belonging to the estate, and 
they are splendid safe places for any 
one to learn to swim in; but I had to 
do a good deal of coaxing before I got 
permission to enter the bath-house, 
even when attended by an older person 
who was a good swimmer. Finally the 
fears of my parents were overcome and 
you may rest assured I made the best 
of all the spare time I had in perfect- 
ing myself in the aquatic art. During 
all that spring and summer I was at 
it, till a report finally reached my 
parents’ ears that I was a crack swim- 
mer. I felt sure the obstacles in my 
way of reaching the ferry-boat were 
now overcome; but I was doomed to 
disappointment. The objections inter- 
posed then were that I was over-confi- 
dent and would be too venturesome. 
Thus the matter stood when Christmas 
arrived. 

‘Even for that sunny clime the day 
was unusually mild and pleasant. I 
was up betimes, found that Santa 
Claus had dealt quite liberally with 
me, and was quite happy till the idea 
entered my head, What a beautiful day 
to work that ferry-boat! All my boy 
companions had either gone hunting or 
fishing—pastimes which were forbid- 
den me on that particular day—and I 
was left to amuse myself as best I 
could. I knew my parents would fol- 
low the custom of the country by keep- 
ing open house, as Christmas is the 
holiday of the year in the South. I 
knew everybody would be jolly and 
felt it. would be a, fine time to strike 
for the coveted privilege. I beset my 
father with the request and was 
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promptly dismissed in the negative; I 
then tried my mother, whose answer 
was also in the negative; but, after a 
long siege of reasoning, arguing and 
pleading, I got her to say that, toward 
evening, after the visitors were gone, 
if she were not too busy or too tired, 
she would allow me to ferry her across 
the river and back. 

The river at this point was about 
300 yds. wide, and ordinarily its cur- 
rent was comparatively sluggish, but 
in that country, when a strong south 
wind blows continuously for a week or 
ten days (as it frequently does there), 
the water will back up from the Gulf 
sometimes so as to be really dangerous 
even in the back coufitry districts. 
When the wind changes the water is 
liberated and then the current is rapid 
—often sweeping away logs, trees and 
anything which happens to impede its 
progress. The rope connected with the 
ferry was sufficiently long to rest upon 
the bottom of the river when the boat 
was on either shore, but at such times 
as I am describing the rapid current 
would cause the rope to rise almost to 
the surface and heavily laden lumber 
vessels, going down-stream, would 
occasionally catch the rope with their 
rudders and part it; then it would have 
to be fished up and the parted ends 
joined—usually by a neat splice; but 
on this occasion it had been hurriedly 
tied, leaving a huge knot, entirely too 
large to pass through the slots. Thus 
the person propelling the boat, when 
the knot came to the stanchion, would 
have to lift the heavy, water-sogged 
rope out of the slots, to allow the knot 
to pass over. Such was the condition 
of boat, rope and river on this particu- 
lar Christmas day. 

In the latter part of the afternoon, 
noticing no lady callers in the house, I 
besought my mother again and with 
reluctance she yielded. I felt as though 
I were 6 ft. tall and a man of great 
consequence as I walked upon that 
old flat-boat, carrying a chair for 
Mother to sit upon. I got the old craft 
moving and, though the current had 
considerably subsided, it still bore 
heavily against the side of the boat. 
The knot was about midway the river 
and, when I saw it coming up out of 
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the water, I stiffened my knees in read- 
iness to lift it over the slot. Alas! for 
the innocent and inexperienced. Had 
I known enough to brace my body 
against the stanchion before liberat- 
ing the rope from the slot the catastro- 
phe which instantly followed might 
have been averted. It was here I also 
received one of my early lessons in 
natural philosophy. The rope itself 
being heavy and the pressure of the 
current against the side of the boat 
very strong, the instant I lifted the 


shouted back to my mother that I was 
all right and boldly struck out for 
shore. I could see the men, mostly 
negroes who worked in the mills 
nearby, getting ready to put off in 
boats, and could hear the blows of 
axes upon the padlocks of the boats, 
most of which were locked to their 
moorings; in the meantime I was mak- 
ing slow progress toward shore but 
rapid progress toward the mouth of 
the river. I landed, however, a little 
more than a mile below the ferry and, 
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“‘The boat flew from under my feet and I was plunged headlong into the river.” 





rope out of the slot the boat flew from 
under my feet and I was plunged head- 
long into the river. The boat immedi- 
ately swung end to the stream and was 
held there by the rope, still fast in the 
slot at the other end. - ; : 
Meanwhile I found myself being car- 
ried down-stream by the current. My 
mother, frightened almost into insensi- 
bility, was obliged to sit there and see 
me go. My aquatic art proved of 
untold value to me at this time. I 


as I walked up the sawdust road which 
ran along the bank of the river, accom- 
panied by one kindly old negro and 
closely followed by a dozen more, I 
could see my poor, patient mother sit- 
ting placidly in that old scow in the 
middle of the river, waiting for some 
one to rescue her from her predica: 
ment. ‘She was soon taken safely 
ashore by some stalwart negroes who 
put out in a large skiff. 

Still puffing, with the water draining 
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from my clothes—my best clothes of 
course—I entered the gate, to meet my 
father and several gentlemen callers 
who had just been aroused hy the 
unusual hubbub. His ire was such that 
for the moment he was speechless. I 
seized upon this opportunity to enter 
the house and don dry clothing; then, 
taking a chair, I stole quietly out the 
rear end of the house and seated myself 
under a large magnolia, to ruminate 
upon the situation; but I was not left 
long to myself. I heard Father’s long, 
rapid stride coming down the hall-way 
and in a moment he stood before me. 
“Well, sir! you’ve got into it at last, 
haven’t you? You couldn’t rest easy 
till you got your foot well into it, could 
you? You’ve been itching all day to 
do something and now you’ve done it 
in good shape! I don’t see what your 
mother was thinking of! You’ve 
covered yourself all over with glory!” 
I wanted to suggest to him it was 
water, not glory, in which I had sub- 
merged myself, but I knew him sufii- 
ciently well to know that when he was 
angry at something I had done, silence 
was by far the best policy for me to 
pursue. Then, describing a tremendous 
scroll upon the atmosphere with his 
index finger, he continued: “Suppos- 
ing you had been hit upon the head 
with one of those scudding logs! Sup- 
posing some hungry alligator had 
taken you for a dog! Supposing you’d 
been taken with cramps. I have made 
up my mind I will not have the life 
frightened half out of me every 15 
minutes in the day by a youngster like 
you, and there’s no peace where you 
are, except when you're asleep! I'll 
‘ ship you North tomorrow morning!” 
Upon that he stalked into the house. 
Butwhen morning came, a good night’s 
sleep, a good breakfast with perhaps 
some private intercessions on the part 
of my good mother, had somewhat 
soothed his feelings and I staid South 
to return when they did; and, in look- 
ing back over this incident in my life, 
I have often thought it was not half so 
much the fear he had for my safety as 
it was the pique he felt at having my 
mother the object of a mild ridicule, 
which, under the circumstances, could 
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be expected to filter through the com- 
munity. Since that time I have had 
a few more or less eventful Christmas 
days, but none that I shall remember 
longer than my first Christmas in the 
old Bayou State and in the waters 
thereof. GrorcGe H. WILLIAMS. 


TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA. 








I want to tell some of Sports 
AFIELD’s readers of my own age what I 
have learned about hunting during the 
season just ended, admitting that I am 
not qualified to give instruction, but 
thinking it possible that there are boys 
who have had even less experience 
than myself. When my uacle gave me 
a gun it was with the provision that 
he would recall the gift the first time I 
looked down the muzzle, pointed it at 
any living creature not commonly con- 
sidered game, or brought it loaded into 
the house. I was made to practice 
aiming at a target with the empty gun 
before being allowed to as much as 
snap an empty shell, and after that I . 
fired a good many shots at tin cans and 
other objects until I learned how to hit 
the mark. 

When at last allowed to go hunting, 
I was cautioned against shooting song- 
birds and chipmunks, and it was a good 
while before I found any sort of game. 
I shot at my first rabbit nearly 100 
yards, being afraid I could not get 
closer without scaring him; but the 
next day I killed a wild duck and a 
squirrel. After that I never went out 
without getting some sort of game, but 
I wasted a good many loads before I 
killed a quail on the wing, thinking I 
had to aim right at them, as I did at 
game that was still. After a hunter 
told me to try holding ahead, I had 
better luck. The best fun I have had 
was shooting ’coons at night. The 
dogs would tree them, and then my 
chum would shoot up through ‘the 
limbs with a Roman candle, while I 
stood ready with the gun and shot 
when I saw the game. [If the ’coon 
jumped out, the dogs treed him again 
before he went far. 

Marton F. Hoiioway. 

Springfield, Mo. 
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THE PROPER SIZE OF LURES. 





The question of the best size and 
weight of a casting lure for black bass 
and other fish, so far as its adaptation to 
the nerves of the angler is concerned, is 
almost: wholly a matter of individual 
adaptation. Much depends on the weight 
and elasticity of the rod, as well as the 
size of the line. The heavier and stiffer 
rod is, of course, better adapted to the 
heavier casting bait; the same is true of 
the larger line. But if the lure seems 
too heavy, reel it close to the tip of the 
rod when ready to cast; if it seems too 
light, let it hang out from 15 to 30 inch- 
es and you will find much comfort from 
such changes. But I started out to dis- 
cuss the question of the size of lures as 
adapted to the fish. After years of ex 
perimenting, it was left to the past sum- 
mer for me to discover what I believe to 
be an important truth, heretofore hidden 
from me and my local associates, because 
of the human mind being prone to as- 
sume that which we have no real evi- 
dence of. I had assumed that the small- 
er the fish, the smaller should be the lure 
best calculated to catch him—this idea 
being based upon the old exploded the- 
ory that fish attack lures from the desire 
to eat, digest them and grow fat and 
happy. The more skilled anglers have 
learned, in recent years, that belligerency 
and curiosity is what excites the attack 
in the large majority of cases, but we 
somehow failed to as readily learn that 
said attack is much more promptly ex- 
cited when there is nearer a similarity of 


size between the attacked and attacking 
party. For the past 4 years I have made 
bait casting not only a pastime but oft- 
times a labor—experimenting in every 
direction believed to be-important to the 
angler’s success, spending a portion of 
nearly every day, during the angling 
season, casting for black bass, pickerel, 
rock bass, speckled or calico bass and 
blue pointers, and often catching perch 
and other small fish common to our 
waters. 

Three years ago I had a bait factory 
make very small underwater minnows, 
of the same pattern that dealt death to 
the black bass, for the special purpose of 
attracting the small fish mentioned (com- 
monly called “pan fish” in this locality). 
To my surprise they paid less attention 
to a small bait than the larger ones. 
Then I reversed my policy and began 
using larger baits, and have found that 
the larger the bait the better the catch. 
At one outing of some 4 hours duration, 
while catching 14 black bass, I also 
caught 10 rock bass, 3 of which were 
hardly longer than the bait itself (which 
was quite a large wooden minnow, con- 
taining 5 treble hooks, 2 on each side 
and 1 behind). I find that the success- 
ful elements of a casting lure for small 
pan fish are as follows: A large imita- 
tion minnow, well strung with fine 
trebles, with spinners on either end, 
slowly reeled through the water. A 
larger bait makes a more buoyant bait, 
that can be and should be drawn slow- 
ly, that it may go down deeper, in which 
case the slow speed insures more cer- 
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tain attack. I must say right here that 
the same bait peculiarities work the same 
with black bass, whether in deep or shal- 
low water; slow reeling increases the 
probability of an attack, whether you are 
using underwater or surface lures. This 
matter of size is also true of surface lures. 
Several times I have caught black bass, 
sunfish and rock bass, not as long as the 
bait. Iam quite positive that the best 
lure is the one that most closely resem- 
bles a peculiar or maimed fish. I find 
that all these fish will take this artificial 
minnow more readily than they would 
attack a lure not resembling a fish, un- 
less, perhaps, it be the black bass. I am 
furthermore assured that should a 
healthy, live minnow invade the same 
domain, no notice would be taken of it. 
So it seems that an imitation along the 
lines indicated is the best underweter 
lure for nearly all fresh-water fish. The 
hooks and spinners give the modern 
minnow a strange and unnatural appear- 
ance. Inthe days of spoon hooks, the 
black bass and pickerel were about the 
only fish we caught, and these do not 
bite the spoon as readily as they bite the 
artificial minnow. ' 

In this locality, where bait casters may 
be counted by the thousand, we haven’t 
one fly caster that we may call an artist ; 
so that I am quite sure a considerable 
number of readers would appreciate a 
plain, practical article instructive in that 
gentle art. Our good friend Henshall 
declares that fly casting is the poetry, 
while bait casting is only the prose of 
angling; therefore, permit me to say 
that we would be pleased to learn a few 
of those angling rhymes through the 
columns of your journal. It seems quite 
evident that bait casting is rapidly grow- 
ing, and some of us who have never 
practiced fly casting would avoid being 
called one-sided anglers. The good 
doctor eschews using the disgusting 
gangs of hooks used on the majority of 
lures; but in every instance he and his 
brother writers declare, directly or in- 
ferentially, that these gangs catch fish 
with the greatest certainty, and every 
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statement of that kind catches nearly 
every angler that reads it. The average 
angler desires, above everything else, to 
capture his quarry—with one hook if 
he can, but, at all events, to ge¢ him— 
and it does not take an hour, when the 
fish are biting, to find out that the gangs 
are the fish catchers. No doubt some 
reader will say that they are unsports- 
manlike; to which I reply that I am not 
discussing that subject or that part of 
the subject. To be sure, there are days 
when anything will catch the black 
bass; they seem to be out to eat, to 
fight, and to examine everything in sight ; 
but the modern lures, hodked up with 
fine gangs, catch them with much great- 
er certainty. Again there are days when 
all kinds of fish bite coyly, and the gangs 
alone guarantee us the satisfactory string 
we set out to capture, while the single- 
hooked rig goes home with a dry and 
empty creel. The brother angler who 
doesn’t believe this, I would refer to the 


changes in the market demand for lures © 


during the past 3 years. It is worth 
something to be on the popular side, 
even if you are wrong. Bait CASTER. 





A COLORADO TROUT STREAM. 





To the angler there is something su- 
perlatively attractive in the musical mur- 
mur or irresistible dash of a mountain 
stream. The charm to the eye and ear 
can only be inadequately described in 
mere words, but the reality is insistent 
and will not be denied. The majestic 
sweep of the deep-flowing lowland rivers 
has inspired many pens to poesy, but the 
angler who loves to battle with the 
hardest fighters of the piscatorial tribes 
knows they must be sought where the 
very waters are instinct with life and mo- 
tion. To cast his lure in the swirl at a 
boulder’s foot, or in the ripples below a 
shaly bar, he will risk the descent of 
precipitous cliffs or the perilous fordage 
of unknown depths. The temptation of 
the moment beckons, and he responds 
and is rewarded. 

Trout, native and transplanted, abound 

















FISH AND FISHING. 


in Colorado’s mountain streams and an- 
nually attract to that State a host of an- 
glers from all parts of the Union, and, 
of the many, a majority return again and 
again. Aside from the excellent fishing, 
the ruggéd and picturesque scenery of 
the localities visited remains indelibly 
fixed in memory, and, when the proper 
season comes around once more, the de- 
sire to re-view its beauties is difficult to 
control. The spirit longs for the resin- 
ous breath of the hills, the cool cafions 
with their intervals of brightest sunshine 
and deepest shadow, the song of the 
swift waters and the splash of leaping fish. 
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pied the central space, were doubtless 
the chief attraction, particularly to the 
women and children, who grew enthusi- 
astic over the marvelous swimming and 
diving feats of these ever-restless crea- 
tures, and were charmed by the fearless 
way in which they would approach to 
investigate a handkerchief or hand held 
down to them. But the aquaria in the 
darkened corridors, brilliantly lighted by 
electricity so that the delicate or gaudy 
coloration of their inmates was shown to 
the best advantage, had a ceaseless pro- 
cession of sightseers. Life and motion 
always attract those who visit exhibitions 
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A COLORADO TROUT STREAM. 
Compliments of H. A. Crarrs, Fort Collins, Colorado. 





A POPULAR EXHIBIT. 





The one spot at the World’s Fair 
where a throng could invariably be found 
during the day, regardless of weather 
conditions, was the Fisheries Building. 
The fish exhibits in the Forestry, Fish 
and Game Building also received a gen- 
erous share of attention, more general, 
perhaps, than that given either the mag- 
nificent display of woods or the collec- 
tions 6f mounted quadrupeds and birds. 
In the Fisheries Building the seals, dis- 
porting in the large basin which occu- 


merely for the purpose of being amused, 
but it would be unjust to say that the 
throngs mentioned had no interest sur- 
passing this in what they saw; the study 
of natural history has now become well- 
nigh universal, angling has more devo- 
tees than any other branch of outdoor 
sport, and the literature of angling has 
awakened in many readers a desire to 
know more of the “speckled beauties,” 
the “lordly salmon” and other species 
so highly lauded by those who seek 
them in their native waters. 
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A BUCKBOARD EXCURSION. 





When living in Gunnison, Colo., some 
years ago, I quite often would drive down 
to Cebolla Springs—a health resort, 28 
miles south of that city. The Cebolla 
Valley is a beautiful, productive strip of 
land lying along the river from which it 
takes its name. The stream abounds in 
trout, prosperous hay and cattle ranches 
dot the landscape, and lhe low-lying hills 
hold rich treasure in the way of iron and 
silver. The particular trip I write of, I 
had planned for some time; so, bright 
and early one morning, the horse and 
buckboard were brought to the door, 
and myself and sister, with my two small 
boys, were soon jogging along the way, 
laughing, talking and enjoying the pros- 
pect of our visit. Some one had sug- 
gested that we pack our clothing in a 
gunnysack, which I did—one of the boys 
using it as a reserved seat; we had our 
eatables and various articles in a box 
under the seat of our vehicle, and as us- 
ual, I carried some kindling along, in 
case it should storm while we were 
camping out. After the first 12 miles 
the road was somewhat hilly. At noon 
we picketed our horse and went into 
camp by the roadside near where a spring 
of water bubbled up. We built a fire and 
made some tea, and surely no dinner 
ever tasted better. How we did enjoy 
the freedom and pleasure of the occasion! 
The boys wished they could always live 
out of doors and did not want to break 
camp so soon; but I had discovered 
some clouds that spoke convincingly of 
rain, and hurried as fast as I could to get 
started. In a very short time the big 
drops came splashing down. The road 
was slippery and the old nag didn’t like 
pulling up-hill. My sister had on a good 
gum coat and was well protected; the 
small boy was crowded down in the seat 
between us, where he kept perfectly dry ; 
while the boy in the rear held frantically 
to a dilapidated old umbrella that turned 
partly inside out with every gust of wind. 
Several days before, I had renovated and 
rejuvenated my old straw hat by black- 
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ing it with shoe polish. Little rivulets 
of black water now began chasing them- 
selves down my face and I could not help 
laughing at the sight I must have present- 
ed. It was about sundown—though sun 
and sky were hidden—when we drove 
up in front of the hotel. The landlord 
sat inside the door, smoking, and quickly 
came to our rescue, but couldn’t help 
smiling at my bedraggled appearance. 
(Alas! my summer hat!) We were given 
a two-room log cabin and I soon had on 
some dry clothing ; then, with a sip from 
a bottle of snake bite remedy, I was all 
right. That night we had for supper 
delicious corn bread and appetizing trout. 
“How’s fishing?” I asked. “Fine!” 
was the answer; but, though that night 
I slept peacefully and well, the next day 
I was too stiff and lame to try my luck 
in the dear old stream that had been 
calling me so long. We spent 5 days at 
the Springs and they were happy ones 
indeed. I caught a nice lot of trout 


while there, and our landlord was an ex- - 


pert angler; so we had trout every meal. 
Our evenings were spent on a hill back 
of the cabin, where summered an old 
hunter in a tent under some scraggy 
pines, and, as we sat around the camp- 
fire, he entertained us by relating his ad- 
ventures. Fear of rheumatism was the 
reason he gave for camping so far from 
the river, but no precaution could spare 


him the common fate of mankind. The © 


grey ashes of his camp-fire have blown 
afar, and today no trace remains of the 
old hunter on the hillside. 

On our way home, about a mile from 
the resort, we stopped at a soda spring 
and filled a number of bottles. No rain 
this time; sunshine was with us to stay. 
When we were well on the way, all at 
once there was a report like a pistol 
shot; then another and another. At 
first we were startled and looked at each 
other in astonishment, but when we 
heard a “fizzing” sound we knew what 
the trouble was. We had failed to cover 
our soda bottles, and the sun shining on 
them had caused this miniature upheaval. 

Acnes Hoe. SHORES. 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 





It has been an off day with you and 
the fangs of disappointment are gnaw- 
ing at your heart. Weather conditions 
may have been unfavorable and game 
hard to find, or possibly the very pleni- 
tude of opportunities has worked havoc 
with your nerve and piled failure after 
failure upon that which common-sense 
teaches you should have been the 
groundwork of success. Perhaps you 
can conscientiously shift the blame of 
your hard luck upon dog or gun or am- 
munition, but that does not lessen the 
dissatisfaction of spirit. Everything has 
gone wrong, your day has been spoiled, 
and you are now. eager to flee the possi- 
bility of further humiliation. It is won- 
derful to what an extent surroundings 
may borrow tone and color from the ob- 
server's mental mood. The erstwhile 
golden sunshine has become uncomfort- 
ably glaring, the russet stubble is dingy 
with mildew and dust, and the twitter 
and chirrup of migrant songsters jar 
gratingly upon the ear. The limnings 
of Discontent are ever in sombre hues. 






Somewhere in the territory that must 
be crossed upon your homeward jour- 
ney, a fellow gunner has been busy dur- 
ing the morning, as an occasional shot 
has testified. It would be better to 
avoid meeting him, as matters stand, 
though you would like to learn if he 
has fared better than yourself. It is 
despicable selfishness to wish him an 
equal share of hard luck, but there is a 
lot of truth in the saying that misery 
loves company. Here is a chance to 
practice the stealthy arts of the still 
hunter, slipping noiselessly through 
thickets, skulking along fence and hedge, 
and carefully reconnoitering each bit of 
open before it is crossed. A wee glow 
of elation comes with the knowledge 
that you are at last accomplishing re- 
sults, and imperceptibly the surround- 
ings brighten and the sunlight regains 
something of its old glamour. Snow 
patches where the shadows are deepest 


-—reminders of that first winter’s storm 


a week since—no longer elicit a shiver 


of disgust; the white merges into the 


greys and browns of fallen leaves and 
the contrast is pleasing to the eye. Kept 
closely at heel for a time, the setter anon 
ventures upon brief side excursions and 
his wilfulness escapes reprimand. Pres- 
ently he forges to the front, ranges a bit 
with muzzle to the earth, then swings to 
a point so close to his master’s feet that 
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the bird is flushed ere its locality is 
scarce determined. Naturally there is 
no time for becoming nervous; the 
“hoodoo” of the morning is forgotten 
until after the tapered barrels have 
swung to the front and the trigger has 
been pressed; and then the rest of the 
covey is a-wing and a second shot fol- 
lows as an echo to the first. No wonder 
the setter is quivering with excitement, 
for now, at last, there is a flurry of 
feathers in the air, and there are dead 
birds to seek out and bring to his mas- 
ter’s hand. He performs this duty 
speedily and well; then, as the gun 
clicks shut with fresh cartridges in the 
chamber, from somewhere or nowhere a 
gaunt, long-limbed pointer pops into 
sight where the scattered covey had 
been marked down, the scent of game is 
instantly in his nostrils and he stiffens 
into marblelike rigidity, backed by the 
setter from a phenomenal distance—one 
of those “grand-stand plays’’ that tick- 
les the cockles of a true sportsman’s 
heart. 

The rattle of a falling rail heralds the 
appearance of the pointer’s owner—the 
man you had been seeking to avoid. 
He holds his perch on the fence until 
beckoned to approach, for this covey is 
your own by right of discovery. Silent- 
ly the two guns find position beside the 
foremost dog; he is urged forward but 
stands steadfast, and the setter is brought 
up to do the work he declines. The lit- 
tle grass plot holds three birds and one 
of them escapes scot free. ‘We'll get 
him later,” remarks the man you wished 
to avoid. ‘Say! some fellow on ahead 
of us is knockin’ ’em right and left— 
haven’t you heard him?” And, with 
the contentment that follows success 
warming your heart, you deceitfully say: 
“Let him pull ’°em down—there’ll be 
plenty left for us.”’ 





A Cuicaco daily reports that the au- 
thorizing of permits to shoot game within 
the city limits has resulted in theirissuance 
to the number of several thousands. The 
wisdom of this departure is doubtful. 





AFIELD. 
WHERE ARE THE OLD GUNS? 





Twenty years ago muzzle-loading rifles 
and guns were the rule rather than the 
exception in the hands of hunters in the 
backwoods districts, and the owner of a 
breech-loader was envied by his neigh- 
bors, even though they publicly derided 
his “new-fangled” weapon and ques- 
tioned its accuracy and safety. Much of 
the prejudice against breech-loaders then 
noted by travelers in those regions was, 
it is safe to say, assumed, for certainly 
the advantages of the new arm over the 
old were patent enough to be determined 
ata glance. At any rate, the men who 
were foremost in decrying the departure 
from original types were readiest to 
adopt it when circumstances admitted. 
Today, go where you will, the powder 
horn and bullet pouch is no longer in 
evidence; the woods are strewn with 
brass and paper shells; you hear hunt- 
ers, timbermen and farmers discussing 
the respective merits of Winchester, Mar-: 
lin and Savage, or Parker, Ithaca and 
Smith. Repeaters and double-barrels 
of late and improved models confront 
you at every turn, and their users have 
their individual preferences for different 
powders and methods of loading. 

The question what has become of the 
discarded muzzle-loaders, is a difficult 
one to answer. Their former owners 
will tell of trading them to some neigh- 
bor and they can be traced through a 
dozen hands before eventually dropping 
out of sight—no one knows where. 
Many of these old arms had seen a half- 
century of use and were still serviceable; 
hence it is unlikely that a few years 
more had utterly destroyed their value. 
It is idle to say that they have found 
their way to the second-hand dealers 
and junk shops, for the price they would 
bring would not repay the trouble of 
selling; moreover, if you search such 
stores and shops for those ancient arms, 
the quest will generally prove barren of 
results. There are, of course, dealers in 
this especial line, but the stock carried 
by them is necessarily limited. Occasion- 
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ally you will find an old gun preserved 
as an heirloom; sometimes an old bar- 
rel used as a fire-poker or to some 
other serviceable end. But these are 
but the few among untold thousands. 
What has become of the old guns? 
Who can tell us? 





AN HISTORIC LANDMARK. 





Ciustering romances lend a peculiar 
charm to the surroundings of the old 
stone tower, on the Upper Mississippi 


The old round tower at the time of 
its building, in 1820, must have impressed 
the Indians with the idea of massive and 
impregnable strength. For generations 
it has stood in ill accord with the 
changeful surroundings—a reminder of 
frontier days and their perils. The orig- 
inal beauty of the landscape, has, how- 
ever, been wisely preserved, and there 
are still traces of the old trail which was 
the connecting link between Fort Snell- 
ing and Mendota, Minnesota’s oldest 
town. Tradition goes back beyond the 














THE OLD .ROUND TOWER AT FORT SNELLING. 


Amateur photo by Gzorce W. BiIss, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





above St. Paul. This fortification long 
stood as the outer bulwark of civilization 
on its extreme northwestern frontier, 
safeguarding trader and settler from the 
constant menace of their savage neigh- 
bors, the outsetting point of many a dar- 
ing explorer or venturesome fur hunter 
and frequently a sheltering haven for the 
Indians themselves when fleeing from 
the consequences of a tribal feud or 
drunken quarrel. A history of the fort, 
if data for its compilation were obtain- 
able, would be of intense interest. 


fort’s building, with a love story that 
had a tragic ending. It deals with a 
party of French explorers who camped 
at this point, and a beautiful Indian 
maiden who loved one of their number, 
warned him of the coming of danger, 
and took her own life that she might 
not know the sorrow that follows deser- 
tion. Perchance the tale is true; cer- 
tainly, romances as sad in their termina- 
tion were all too common in the early 
settlement of the West. 
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RANDOM NOTES ON DENVER. 


Denver, the birthplace of Sports 
AFIELD, is aptly and justly called the 
Queen City of the Plains. Located in 
a basin of the Rocky Mountains at an 
elevation of nearly 6,000 ft. above sea- 
level, it is a true gem as American 
cities go. Just now, in the clear sun- 
shine of Colorado’s warm November 
days, as we look down upon it from a 
neighboring peak, it is seen to spread 
out upon the plateau in all its gor- 
geous charm. Dame Nature has been 
busy with her autumn brush, and 
grove and line of trees make golden 
settings to the builder’s art; while lake 
and stream reflect the azure of the 
dome above with a clearness and 
beauty unknown to any but the moun- 
tain cities of the West. 

A comparatively young city with 
170,000 population, in a commonwealth 
of limitless resources, with a people 
elastic with an energy that is born of 
mountain breath and bracing climate, 
the probabilities of Denver’s future 
are encouraging in the extreme. Her 
environment is the ideal tramping 
ground of the true sportsman and 
lover of outdoor life, and the health- 
seeker within her gates rarely fails, 
in time, to reflect the impress of Na- 
ture’s kindly hand. 

To the south and within the vision’s 
easy range, Pike’s Peak, of world-wide 
fame, rears its mighty head, covered 
with perpetual snow, and recalls the 
fact that, in the old days, here was the 
Mecca of the gold-worshiper from the 
Far East —a Mecca whose shrine few 
were then allowed to reach —a Mecca 
that strewed plateau and _ trailless 
plain with the grayes of thousands of 
devoted and adventurous men. 

Along this range of mountains, of 
which this peak forms a prominent 
part, may still be found large game in 
considerable numbers — bear, wildcat, 
deer and elk being still hunted with 
considerable success within the just 
and equitable limits of a game protect- 
ive law, while the lakes and streams 
of foothill and plateau abound in many 
kinds of water-fowl and furnish suc- 
cessful employment for the piscatorial 
rod. 





AFIELD. 


This city loses none of its interest to 
our readers by being the home city of 
Charles Fletcher Allen—that versatile 
member of the Sports Afield Family, 
whose frequent and charming contri- 
butions to these pages have done so 
much toward popularizing this maga- 
zine and uplifting and ennobling the 
cleanly sportsman life. 

Here, in this city, it is said, remains 
the only durable monument left to the 
world by the once famous M. M. 
(“Brick”) Pomeroy. A magnificent res- 
idence once erected by him, designed as 
a home, has been turned into an 
orphanage with gratifying and perma- 
nent results and bids fair to be a last- 
ing cenotaph to the builder. 

The public buildings of the city are 
durable and artistic, while the busi- 
ness and residence portions are solid 
and built to stay. It is not a mush- 
room city by any means, as is generally 
believed in the East of so many moun- 
tain and mining cities of the West. 


Neither is Denver nor any other part 


of Colorado in a state of war or 
anarchy, as some journals abroad 
would have us verily believe; for here 
we find peace, energy and prosperity, 
with a golden future in store for town 
and State that is sure to put both in 
the front rank of true and popular 
American advancement. With an ideal 
home for those who love the joys of 
outdoor life, an ample field for those 
who revel in and profit by commercial 
energy, a refuge for the health-seeker 
whose only hope is in a bracing climate 
and pure air, none need fear to journey 
hither; for Colorado’s prosperous and 
triumphant future is assurred. 
THos. H. FRASER. 





TueE fact that the Japanese are in 
no sense sportsmen, so far as the term 
may be defined as applying to field 
sports, does not apparently militate 
against their acquiring skill as marks- 
men under military training. They 
learn to shoot, when necessity or policy 
drives, just as they pick up other ac- 
complishments-. that “come” to the 
scion of Occidental civilization as 
naturally as the air he breathes. The 
axiom that a nation of sportsmen is a 
nation of soldiers has come to be gen- 
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erally accepted in these modern times, 
but it falls flat in the present instance. 
However, in dealing with the yellow 
races, we must expect to encounter a 
reversal of all established rules. Their 
future is the unsolvable enigma of the 
age, and for the one simple reason that 
they cannot be judged by any accepted 
standard. 


_ 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 








THE Book oF ScHOOL AND COLLEGE 
Sports. By Ralph Henry Barbour. 
With the Editorial Assistance of R. 
D. Payne, E. N. Robinson, W. A. 
Shick, Jr., R. T. Abercrombie and 
others. D. Appleton & Oo, New 
York; 1904. Price, $1.75 net. 

This book of over 400 pages covers 
all the ground, in detail, with which 
participants in the various games of 
which it treats need be familiar. It is 
something more, too, than a dry in- 
structor, for it gives a fascinating 
and entertaining history of nearly every 
game described, while its half-tone 
ilustrations and diagrams are as fully 
interesting and instructive. Football, 
cricket, baseball, golf and every known 
field game, ancient and modern, are 
fully described and amply treated in 
language that will entertain and 
delight even those who are not and 
who never intend being patrons of the 
athletic field. 

Referring to a chapter upon the 
game called ice hockey, we learn that, 
like most games, this one can be traced 
back to the ancient Romans, who, with 
a sphere filled with feathers and a bent 
stick, played the game in its original 
form. This is the Scottish game of 
shinty, the Irish hurly and English 
shinny or hockey. The fostering of the 
game on this side of the water was 
principally done in Canada. In 1880 
two ice hockey clubs were formed in 
Montreal—the McGill University and 
Victoria Clubs—and a great interest in 
the game soon developed all over Can- 
ada, reaching finally several of the 
leading universities of the United 
States. Brown, Johns Hopkins, Harv- 
ard, Yale and Cornell were among the 
first to adopt the game, and in the 
winter of ’94 a team made up from sev- 
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eral of the colleges visited Canada and 
played a series of games with Quebec 
and Ontario clubs, but returning home 
with a large number of defeats to their 
credit. This invasion, followed by so 
many defeats, resulted, however, in the 
formation of many hockey clubs on this 
side of the Line. First, the St. Nich- 
olas Club of New York, the New York 

Hockey Club and others; so that now 

we may say that this old new game is 

firmly established at the most of the 
colleges of the Union. 

In another chapter, on la crosse, the 
author writes entertainingly of this 
game: “A great many years ago—just 
how many, History does not reveal— 
a member of one of the tribes inhabit- 
ing the northern portion of this conti- 
nent discovered that a small sphere 
could be made to travel much farther 
if hurled from the end of a short pole 
than if thrown from the hand. The 
name of this aboriginal Isaac Newton 
is lost in the mists of ages, but his 
works endure. From that discovery 
came the modern game of la crosse.” 
Sixty years ago more than 50 tribes of 
American Indians were playing la 
crosse and it has since found its way 
upon the athletic fields of nearly every 
college in America. 

An interesting feature of this book 
consists in its statistics and tables of 
games lost and won, as also its blank 
pages, prepared and arranged for the 
entering of new records made and for 
historical notes. The book is sure to 
meet with a popular and merited suc- 
cess, and deserves the patronage of 
every athletic field and the commenda- 
tion of all who approve of clean ath- 
letics. TxHos. H. FRASER. 

s * * 

THE Boy FisHerMEN. By Frank E. 
Kellogg. The Saalfield Publishing 
Company, Akron, O. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.00. 

Readers of Mr. Kellogg’s “ Four Boys 
on the Mississippi” will be pleased to 
learn that he has brought out another 
book of kindred merit, dealing with 
present-day life and sport along the 
shores of the mighty stream he loves 
so well. He does not attempt to pre- 
sent his fisher boys under the mislead- 
ing title of anglers; fishing is their 
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everyday business, industriously pur- 
sued for the money there is in it, as 
sanctioned by the law. It is needless 
to quote from history and tradition to 
show that the fisher’s craft has been 
honorable and honored since the most 
remote ages; so our author is content 
to introduce his principal character as 
the son of a fisherman, who follows the 
calling of his father, partly because he 
likes it, partly because he knows no 
better way to support a dependent 
mother. There is a maternal grand- 
parent sulking somewhere behind the 
scenes, wealthy, and easily brought to 
reason when the proper time comes 
around, and there is a city sportsman 
who takes a fancy to the boys and 
actively assists in furthering their for- 
tunes; but the interest of the story 
chiefly hinges upon the doings of the 
juvenile partners, Jack and Tom, and 
their malicious persecution by a busi- 
ness rival. 

Sportsmen have little to do with 
seines, bait-nets and trammels; yet 
they will find entertainment in reading 
how these destructive contrivances are 
employed by the commercial _fisher- 
man.’ From the author’s language it 
is easy to infer that he is‘not in sym- 
pathy with their use, but he is too busy 
for sermonizing, even if so inclined. 
He has stories to tell of camp, field 
and stream; of “big catches” and of 
torn nets that let the fish escape; of 
woodcock and wildfowl shooting, and 
the thousand and one things that inter- 
est rivermen and gunners in general. 
He tells them in language that the 
younger readers will understand, while 
his crisp, terse style will please those 
of an older generation. It is not to Mr. 
Kellogg’s discredit that his hearty af.- 
féction for the big river crops to the 
surfacé in every chapter. One of his 
characters is made to say: “I never 
knew a person to live on the banks of 
this old stream, who didn’t conceive an 
affection for it, and regret that he 
couldn’t take it with him when he 
moved away.” S. D. BARNEs. 

} * * #* 


Guns, AMMUNITION AND TACKLE. By 
Capt. A. W. Money, Horace Kephart, 
W. E. Carlin, A. L. A. Himmelwright 
and John Harrington Keene. Illus- 
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trated. The Macmillan Co., New 

New York. Price. $2.00 net. 

A glance at the title page will advise 
the reader of the sterling character of 
this work; for the authors who have 
joined in its production are acknowl- 
edged authorities, each in the particu- 
lar field that he has elected to cover. 
The table of contents shows the fol- 
lowing subdivisions: The Shotgun and 
its Handling, the Hunting Rifle, the 
Theory of Rifle Shooting, the Pistol 
and Revolver, and the Artificial Fly. 
Of the first it may suffice to say that 
no man is better qualified than Capt. 
Money to treat upon the subject in all 
its branches. From the several stand- 
points of the field and trapshooter, of 
wide experience in America and 
abroad, and the formulator of explos- 
ives who has made it his business to 
test powders of all types and ammuni- 
tion in every possible combination, he 
is most certainly in a position to tell 
shotgun users how results are obtained 
and why. His article is valuable in its 
entirety, and the concluding pages, 
relating to the use and abuse of smoke- 
less powder, particularly so. 

It should be a matter of self-con- 
gratulation to all lovers of the hunting 
rifle that Horace Kephart has at last 
favored us with a monograph upon the 
subject of his favorite arm. From such 
a writer we have a right to expect gen- 
uine information, unbiased by predilec- 
tion for certain makes and models, and 
uninfluenced by fads and fancies of the 
day. Too many works heralded as of 
technical merit are superficial in their 
treatment of the subjects discussed, 
telling nothing more than can be 
learned from trade catalogues and 
encyclopedias. How such books sell 
to people really desirous to be in- 
formed, passes understanding; but it 
is certainly a relief to turn from them 
to something bearing the thumbmarks 
of research and exhaustive study. 
Some of Mr. Kephart’s facts are a trifle 
upsetting to modern theories, and his 
courage in recording them should be 
commended. Mr. Carlin’s article on 
the theory of rifle-shooting, while prin- 
cipally of interest to riflemen whose 
practice is at the target, is not without 
value to the hunter as well, especially 
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that portion which relates to bullets 
and their flight. Much might be said 
in praise of Mr. Himmelwright’s con- 
tribution. Practically everybody owns 
or has owned a pistol or revolver, yet 
probably not one in a thousand knows 
more concerning them than their make 
and calibre. The common end of these 
arms is the junk heap, because the pos- 
sessors know nothing of their care or 
use and after a few years of neglect 
they become rusted and valueless. 
For reasons difficult to define, unless it 
is because in many States the carrying 
of belt and pocket arms is prohibited 
by statute, practice with pistols and 
revolvers has never become popular; 
the possibilities of these short-barreled 
firearms are underrated, and in the 
majority of cases their purchase is 
merely a throwing away of money for 
something that will never be of actual 
benefit to the buyer. The author says: 
“The useful and practical qualities of 
the pistol and revolver have been devel- 
oped almost wholly during the last 
half-century.” He might have added 
that these qualities are as yet under- 
stood by but very few among the many 
thousands who should have made the 
progress of this development their 
study. 

Properly, Mr. Keene’s - interesting 
and instructive paper on the Artificial 
Fly ought not have been included in 
the present volume. The title is suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to excuse its 
use, but the word “tackle” stands for 
more than flies. However, many read- 
ers who are interested in shooting are 
anglers as well, and as such will gladly 
welcome this latest addition to the lit- 
erature of angling. 


* me * 


SELF PROPELLED VEHICLES. By James 
E. Homans, A.. M. Illustrated. 
Theo. Audel & Co., New York. Price, 
$2.00. 

This is a practical treatise on the 
theory, construction and management 
of. all forms of automobiles, with 
exhaustive descriptions of the different 
types.. Now that self-propelled vehi- 
cles are safely advanced beyond. the 
experimental stage, there is a growing 
desire for specific knowledge of how 


they are constructed and the purpose 
and relation of their parts. Many pro- 
posed purchasers of automobiles desire 
to dispense with the services of a pro- 
fessional chauffeur, and, in fact, the 
automobile will never attain to popu- 
larity in America until a thorough 
understanding of its management has 
qualified the average American to 
assume the task without misgivings. 
In the present work the subject is 
treated in detail, covering the ground 
in a manner which leaves nothing unex- 
plained. Steam, gasoline and electri- 
cal vehicles, and their respective points 
of superiority, form the subject of the 
first chapter, and its perusal will give 
the reader an idea of the practical 
instruction to be found in the some- 
thing: over 600 pages which follow. 


a * * 


Bitty WHiIskErRSs, JR. By Frhnced 
Trego Montgomery. The ‘Saalfield 
Publishing Co. Akron, QO. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.00. 

The interesting if not wholly vera- 
cious story of a goat that wanted to go 
West and experience the joys and free- 
dom of a wild life. This.is the third 
volume in the Billy Whiskers series, 
and juvenile readers will find it in 
every way as good as its predecessors. 
Its author deserves credit for having 
struck upon a new and unhackneyed 
theme, as well as for the bright and 
ingenious manner of its treatment. 


* # 


SportsMAN Jor. By Edwyn Sandys. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.50. : 
The story of a naturally bright, 

sensible boy, who was on the eve 

of losing his heritage of health 
through a too close attention to 
study and the pampering of a fond 
father, when succor came in the 
person of a family friend, who carried 
“Joe” to the Canadian wilds and 
tutored him in the school of sportsman- 
ship. While primarily intended for 
juvenile readers, their elders will be 
delighted with this book from cover to 
cover. There are many interesting bits 
of. descriptive writing, notably that 
whieh tells of Joe’s first glimpse of 
Hudson’s. Bay. 
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PIGEON JOHN AT THE FAIR. 





RETTY nearly everybody has 
spent more or less time at the 
World’s Fair, and it has become 

quite the thing to rush into print with 
one’s “impressions ” of the great show. 
However, mention of my own four- 
days’ stay in St. Louis would never 
have found its way into print, but for 
the fact that I visited the Fair in the 
capacity of chief attendant in waiting 
upon our old Choctaw friend, Pigeon 
John. Mrs. Ehrens and the boys ac- 
companied us and saw the show and 
enjoyed it, after the manner of the 
mothers and sons innumerable who 
journeyed to St. Louis on the same 
errand; but, for me, the pleasure of the 
occasion was sadly marred by the need 
of a strict and ceaseless attention to 
the one important task of keeping Pig- 
eon John out of trouble. He was try- 
ing hard to be a “ good Injun,” accord- 
ing to promise, and I really can’t say 
that he ever once failed to keep his 
word; but from the very first he was 
playing in the hardest sort of hard 
luck. As it is customary to say about 
speculative youths who invest their 
employers’ funds in wildcat mining 
stock, John was not intentionally bad, 
but unfortunate. He had butted into 
a proposition overly large to be easily 
grasped and comprehended, and after 
the first brief interval of brain-daze 
and open-mouthed wonder there fol- 
lowed an evident decision to go ahead 
and take things as he came to them. 
That was the Indian of it. A white 
man would have voiced his astonish- 
ment and admiration of the wonders 
that surrounded him, but the old man 
merely gave a grunt which might mean 
anything or nothing, tilted his newly- 
purchased silk hat a bit farther over 
his left ear, cast an eye up at the sun 
to get his bearings, and then started 
out to see everything worth seeing. 
“The Texas Building at noon,” I 
shouted to Mrs. Ehrens; “keep the 
boys with you—there’s no telling 
where this trail is going to end.” 

A dozen yards from the entrance 
John encountered a Jefferson guard, 
took in the uniform and sword at a 
glance, clicked his heels together and 
saluted; the guard grinned, but replied 
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in true military style. “Old feller’s 
seen service,” he remarked as I passed. 
“Sure!” said I; “on the retired list, 
but used to rank ’way up in G.” “Car- 
ries himself like a colonel,” said some 
one in the crowd, and that started the 
ball to rolling— people, right and 
left, enquiring “ Who is it?” and the 
answers including pretty nearly every 
military personage of note, from Gen- 
eral Miles clear down the list. But 
Pigeon John neither heard nor heeded; 
his ear had caught the murmur of the 
cataract and his eye the glimmer of 
water in the Grand Basin. When I 
overtook him he had climbed the steps 
to Festival Hall and was calmly sur- 
veying the Fairs greatest sight. 
“Heap big spring,” said he; “come 
back tonight an’ go in swimmin’, but 
water too cold.” I saw the advisabil- 
ity of getting his thoughts upon other 
subjects and suggested a gondola ride; 
but Pigeon John was in the humor for 
walking. Through the Mines and 
Metallurgy Building he followed the 
crowd at a jog trot, muttering “heap 
lot rocks” ; through the Liberal Arte 
and Manufactures, on into the Trans- 
portation Building, where he began to 
evince a slight show of interest in the 
grouped locomotives of old and mod- 
ern types, and finally found his way 
into the model train and into a com 
fortable seat in the sleeper. “ Boy find 
out when um start,” he said; “stores 


too big for John—too much walk.. 


Take um ride an’ come back bimeby.” 
“This train pulls out early in Decem- 
ber,” I told him (which should have 
been a convincing argument in favor 
of choosing some other); but the old 
man didn’t seem to ,care for the delay. 
He wanted to smoke and rest and 
seemed offended when I insisted upon 
finding a seat for him in the outer air. 
“John,” said I, “suppose you would 
say ‘No man can drink whiskey in my 
house,’ and then, some day, a Chicka- 
saw drunkard brings in a big jug— 
What would you do?” “Dam quick 
kick um out,” he replied. “ Well, then,” 
I continued, “the man who owns all 
these houses never smokes —and we 
are not Chickasaws.” 

A little while before noon I guided 
John into the Forestry, Fish and Game 
Building, and instantly discovered we 
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had at last found the right place. The 
old man exhibited almost childish de- 
light over the mounted animals and I 
accepted the first opportunity to slip 
away in search of the family, believing 
that, when missed, he would imagine 
me still somewhere in the building. I 
know that I was not away more than 
30 minutes, but in that brief interval 
Pigeon John managed to disappear. 
Mrs. Ehrens insisted that he was well 
able to take care of himself and would 


countered in the Philippine exhibit, 
who had seen John — of all improbable 
places—on the Ferris Wheel. After 
that my mind was a bit easier. If my 
troublesome charge had begun to show 
an interest in the minor attractions, 
he would likely take them in in regu- 
lar order as encountered, until his 
pocket was empty. 

Night came and buildings and 
grounds burst into a blaze of parti-col- 
ored light, but still no John. We wan- 

















‘John jes’ got here,’’ he was telling his attentive listeners. ‘‘Heap bad Injun from Bitter Creek!"’ 





turn up all right later on, but I was 
worried more than a little and couldn’t 
shake off the fear that we would next 
hear of the old Choctaw in the police 
courts. There was no earthly use try- 
ing to find him in those enormous 
grounds with their thronging thou- 
sands, and I didn’t try, except that [ 
kept an eye open for that tall hat and 
the erect and dignified figure of its 
wearer. Along in the afternoon I heard 
of him from a Texarkana friend, en- 


dered to the Pike, and, as loyal Texans 
should, first visited the Galveston 
Flood, which in some way reminded 
the boys of their last spring’s experi- 
ence in the Arkansas overflow and was 
consequently of interest to them. 
Other attractions we decided to re- 
serve for other days, finding plenty of 
enjoyment in mingling with the crowd 
outside, listening to its noisy rush and 
roar, the brazen clamor of the bands 
and the barkers’ doubtful attempts at 
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humor. Half-way down the Pike a 
thundering of war drums and the 
flaunting of eagle feathers and buck- 
skin fringes drew our attention to a 
Wild West show —a band of mounted 
Indians lined up in front once more re- 
minding me of our own hapless Choc- 
taw, irrecoverably vanished beneath 
the foam and froth of this surging 
human sea. At the moment, getting 
nearer was quite out of the question; 
the crowd was a whirlpool of eddying 
currents, its units jostling each other 
in an effort to make progress and care- 
less whose hat was knocked off or toes 
crushed. So we stood and waited a 
moment favorable for further advance; 
and in the interim a familiar voice 
smote upon our ears: “Got um big 
show inside — dam big show! Ev’thing 
wild but John! Mebbeso John be wild, 
too, when pull um hat an’ breeches off 
—like other Injuns. This way! this 
way! this way!! John buy um ticket, 
if got no money!, Whoop! hi-yah! 
Ev’body come see big show!” 

It was Pigeon John! We knew it 
instantly — even before a sudden rush 
of the crowd in the rear sent us almost 
under the ponies’ feet; John, in all the 
glory of his Prince Albert cutaway, 
high hat and tan shoes, holding the 
place of honor among the mounted 
redskins and temporarily exalted to 
the office of chief barker for the exhi- 
bition. And, what was more, he was 
catching the crowd ‘and holding it. 
“Pigeon John jes’ got here,” he was 
telling his attentive listeners. “ Heap 
bad Injun from Bitter Creek — wide 
between um eyes an’ hard to curry. 
This way! this way! Plenty more 
Injuns inside! John buy um ss 
And then the old man happened to 
see us, stopped short in his harangue, 
slid out of the saddle and caught me 
by the arm. “ Ready to go, now,” he 
chuckled; “ show chief think John dam 
fool. Give um dollar to set on hoss 
an’ talk, like my boy Sut when sell um 
soap; so, take um dollar an’ talk one 
time.” But, at that, I guess it turned 
out a profitable deal for the manage- 
ment, like any other novel departure 
from a hackneyed programme. 

So ended our first day at the Fair, 
with the irrepressible old Choctaw as 
ripe and ready as ever for adventure, 
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and his ideas and moods just as hard 
for a sensible white man to under- 
stand. In the days that followed, John 
was continually bobbing up in the 
most unexpected places and develop- 
ing new and unthought of character 
traits. Once I found him in the Lib- 
eral Arts Building, examining and dis- 
cussing the beauties of some filmy 
Flemish lace with the lady attendant, 
whose knowledge of the English lan- 
guage hardly equalled his own; again, 
figuring on the county sales right for 
an automatic farm gate; and again 
buying “ice cream sandwiches” for a 
dozen or more of school girls in short 
dresses. He suddenly acquired an un- 
quenchable thirst for, tea, that he 
might purchase the right to sit in state 
in the East Indian Building, with a 
bewhiskered and turbaned attendant 
grim and rigid at his elbow; and on 
the last day of our stay he voluntarily 
assumed the position of guide for a 
party of three old ladies from Vermont, 
walked them over the grounds until 
utter physical exhaustion called a halt, 
and then, after paying for an expen- 
sive meal at a swell restaurant, en- 
gaged an automobile to carry them to 
their lodgings. 

As our train pulled out from the 
depot, Pigeon John pulled a square of 
cardboard from his pocket and threw 
it in Mrs. Ehrens’ lap. “Um trunk 
check,” he said; “dam big trunk — 
heap full. Plenty foolishness for white 
Squaw an’ pappooses. John buy um.” 

“Oh, John! How could you?” 

“Dam easy. John say, ‘ How much?’ 
Man say, ‘ Five dollar’ or ‘ten dollar’ — 
then John say, ‘All right’ Easy nuff 
— same like eatin’ fried chicken.” But 
more concerning this wonderful trunk 
I shall not tell, except that its unpack- 
ing elicited smiles not a few and tears 
in abundance, for it was but natural 
that John, in his selection from the 
World’s Fair’s wealth of purchasable 
treasures, should have acquired arti- 
cles of doubtful artistic or practical 
value; while, on the other hand, some 
of the “surprises” were of a nature 
calculated to win for him, if it were 
possible, a still warmer place in the 
heart of each and every member of our 
little household. J. F. EHRENS. 

Texarkana, Tezxas. 
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aural desire to be useful to him. 

















The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his ypanion and foll 








‘THE “POTTERING” DOG. 





Several reasons have combined to ad- 
vance the speedy, wide ranging dog in 
popular favor, chief among them being 
the influence of field trial decisions, giv- 
ing precedence to the dogs that cover 
the most ground in the least time. It 
would be idle to cavil at this ruling, since 
it is required of the judges that their de- 
cision shall be reached with dispatch, 
and usually on grounds where birds are 


few, at a season when the coveys are. 


closely clumped and moving but very 
little. Under such- conditions the dog 
that hunts his ground closely and well 
would be at a disadvantage in competi- 
tion with a high-headed galloper, going 
helter-skelter this way and that until he 
runs into a scent strong enough to arrest 
his attention. Quick results are desired 
when a brace is put down on the trial 
grounds, and they are needful when a 
dozen or twenty brace are to be tried 
out on the same day. Furthermore, the 
growing scarcity of game in nearly all 
localities has aided in popularizing the 
fleetfooted wide-ranger, especially with 
the class of sportsmen who get afield 
only a few days in each season. He 
minimizes for his master the labor of 
hunting, working, in a few minutes, 


him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 








though in a superficial way, territory that 
it would require hours to trudge over. 
It is now not unusual to see a gunner 
contentedly perched on the fence of a 
40-acre field, smoking or chatting with 
a companion, while from the corner of 
his eye he watches his canine scout 
crisscrossing the farthest corners at 2:40 
speed. This sort of hunting never ap- 
pealed to my fancy; I like to feel I have, 
at least, partly earned the birds that are 
stowed in the pockets of my hunting 
coat when the day’s sport ends. More- 
over, it isn’t in accord with my ideas of 
the fitness of things to follow all day the 
lead of a half-wild, unmanageable dog, 
racing so far in advance that the choice 
of route and the grounds to be hunted 
must largely be left to his fancy. With 
30 years of experience to guide me, I 
should know, better than any dog in its 
first or second season, where game is 
most likely to be found, and mine should 
be the privilege of directing just how 
these likely spots are to be approached 
and hunted. 

Today, the worst name that can be 
applied to a bird dog is that of “potter- 
er.” It stands for slowness in the field 
and implies all sorts of things—old age, 
laziness, physical disability and general 
cussedness. Yet I must admit that a 
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rank potterer is the sort of dog that 
suits me best. I believe in the dog 
hunting to the gun, and not the gun fol- 
lowing the dog. It is a firm conviction 
with me that reason is superior to in- 
stinct; and, any way, after I have paid 
good money for a dog, fed and housed 
him for a year or two and spent time in 
his training, itis up to him to defer to 
my judgment whenever there is a dif- 
ference of opinion. When I turn my 
back on a bit of likely stubble or cover, 
it must be with the assurance that it has 
been thoroughly worked and no game 
left behind unfound. My dog must have 
taken every thicket and grass patch in 
turn, obedient to beck and whistle, al- 
ways keeping within hearing of the word 
of command and prepared to come in- 
stantly to heel if required to do so. 
Dogs so trained rarely acquire the habit 
of breaking point, flushing and chasing, 
When they locate birds, the master is at 
hand and ready to profit by the discov- 
ery, and the game is given no time to 
make trouble by running. A dog road- 
ing running game may be a pretty sight 
to field trial judges and attendants, but 
it seems that the practical gunner should 
prefer quick, snappy points with the gun- 
work following as a logical sequence, 
without delay or indecision. 

It has been my experience that a 
wide-ranging, racing dog breeds hard 
work and soul-weariness for its owner, 
finds less game than the potterer and 
gives fewer shots for the amount of 
game found. With me this is sufficient 
reason for preferring the slower dog. 
Possibly I might see the matter in a dif- 
ferent light if infected with the field trial 
mania, but, as yet, my inclination has 
never drifted in that direction. When I 
go afield it is for the sport alone, and I 
find it in thoroughly working over a 


limited area of territory, with the aid of - 


a dog that knows exactly what I want 
him to do and proceeds to do it in the 
way that suits me best. As regards re- 
sults, I usually get as many birds as oth- 
er gunners, with a whole lot less trouble 
and expense of time than some, and cer- 


tainly with less wear and tear of shoe- 
leather. I never have trouble in man- 
aging my dog, for he is kept virtually 
under my thumb and is never encour- 
aged by the safety that distance lends 
to even contemplate the possibility of 
unruliness. Consequently the sport is 
unmarred by dissatisfaction and my tem- 
per continues as smooth and unruffled 
as the autumnal plumage of the birds I 
seek. RoGER REED. 


THE ONE MAN DOG. 








We have received an inquiry from Dr. 
A. J. Boswell of South Bend, Ind.,as to 
the best dog for squirrels and rabbits. 
The doctor suggests a cross between the 
beagle and some kind of terrier. It is 
with this kind of inquiry that we find the 
greatest difficulty to give a satisfactory 
answer. Almost any kind of a dog will 
hunt squirrels and rabbits and the main 
thing is the training and experience. We 
do not believe in crossing any two breeds 
of dogs. A cross-bred dog may be good, 
he may be bad, and in any case you get 
one that is uncertain in disposition and 
frequently unruly. The idea that mating 
of separate breeds will produce a combi- 
nation of the quality of the two breeds, 
is one that is held by most laymen, but 
the facts are that in the reproduction you 
get the characteristics of one of the par- 
ents and of one alone. We would recom- 
mend strongly to any one wanting a dog 
to hunt fur of any kind or for general 
purposes, the Airedale terrier, advertise- 
ments of which will be found in this 
magazine. The Airedale terrier is par 
excellence the general utility dog. He is 
a watch dog, a companion of charming 
disposition, a fine retriever from land or 
water, kind to children, not quarrelsome 


in disposition but jealous of his rights, 


on which he will allow no encroachment 
on the part of another dog. He hasa 
keen nose that can be trained in almost 
any direction. Indeed, we have even 
heard of an Airedale’s being trained to 
do the work as a setter on birds in a 
very satisfactory manner. We would 
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advise the purchase of a puppy and his 
bringing up by the one who is to use 
him. In this way the most satisfactory 
results are obtained. 





HE CAME TOO LATE. 





It is a tolerably safe assertion that all 
dogs were pretty as puppies. As a mat- 
ter of fact, infancy ever has a charm for 
the uncynical observer; but some babies 
are prettier than others, and a baby col- 
lie belongs in the preferred class. The 
six soft, woolly and very hungry midgets 
shown in our photograph are from F. G. 
Shoudy’s Park Ridge Kennels, Rock- 
ford, Ills. The picture has its moral, for 


THE MEDITATIONS OF ROVER. 





I am nothing but an old shaggy dog, 
who has felt pretty mean the past few 
weeks; which is very unusual in this 
family, where all my life I have been 
treated as one of the children. I might 
say right here that my lot has been with 
a minister's family and they seem to 
move more than other people for some 
reason, I have never been able to dis- 
cover why. I believe, if I had my life 
to live over again, I would prefer to be 
with those who stay in one place always; 
then the everlasting question ‘Shall we 
take Rover with us?” would never come 
up; but so far, I have had the good luck 
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**Can’t you make room for a fellow ?”’ 





it depicts the hard fortune of the puppy 
that “got there” too late. It also 
proves that a certain oft-repeated truism 
may be valueless for universal application. 
“There’s plenty of room at the top,” but 
the pan, which in this case is the centre 
of attraction, has sloping sides, and it is 
“room at the bottom” that counts. 
Therefore, the late arrival must turn for 
consolation to that other proverb which 
promises all thing to those who wait, 
even though waiting may seem to be a 
losing game. 





Ir is well to remember, as the hand of 
Winter falls heavily on the shrinking earth, 
that a good dog deserves a warm kennel. 


to be taken sid This time though— 
I forgot to say we have just moved again 
—there were serious doubts in my mind 
as I lay in the hall close to the sitting- 
room door, looking out of the corners of 
my eyes, and heard the family discuss 
the matter. 

My master is a good man, and every- 
body likes him; and he always has been 
good to me, but, somehow, I like my 
mistress and the children much better. 
He was in favor of giving me away! Oh, 
horrors! when I have been all my life 
such a faithful friend to him and his 
children—ready to guard them with my 
life’s blood! “Oh, no,” the children ex- 
claimed all together, “we can’t do that.” 
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“Poor Rover,” said Emma, “Dear Rov- 
er,” said Anna, “ Best dog in the world,” 
declared Hugh, and I received many 
caresses, and loving pats—they little 
guessed I had understood it all. “Well, 
let’s sell him then to old Mr. Sewall; he 
will take good care of him, and you can 
have the money to get another dog 
with.” We don’t want another dog; we 
want Rover.” “Why can’t we take him 
along as we have done before?” 
“Why,” said my master—and I fan- 
cied he tried to say it low, so I would 
not hear him—“he has got to be an old 
dog, now; he is not nice looking any 
more; the hair is coming out in patches; 
he will soon be worthless anyhow, and I 
do not like to take such a dilapidated 
looking dog.with us.’ I am sure I don’t 
know just what he meant, but think it 
must have been, such a despicable look- 
ing cur! It did me good to hear my 
dear mistress’ voice above the din of the 
children’s exclamations: “No, James, I 
agree with the children! It would al- 
most break my heart to leave the dear 
fellow in any way; he has been such a 
faithful friend to us all; such a compan- 
ion to the children. I really believe I 
would be almost afraid to go among 
strangers without our faithful watch- 
guard.” “Qh, wife! you are as bad as 
any of them!” and so the matter ended. 
How I could have kissed her dear hand! 
but, while I felt immensely relieved, there 
remained, and still remains, a slink in my 
tail every time my master comes near 
me; for whether he still feels ashamed 
of me or not, I imagine he does, and do 
not feel quite welcome in his presence. 
To make matters still worse, soon af- 
ter we got in our new home, 1 was 
aroused one night by some one prowl- 
ing around the house and felt that I 
must get out to look after him. The 
family had all gone up stairs to sleep 
and I was left down stairs, with just a 
screen door between me and out-of- 
doors. There was not a moment to lose; 
so I went through that screen, which I 
afterwards found was not quite the right 
thing to do, for my master came down in 
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his nightrobe, and I saw in a minute that 
he was—well, if he were not a minister, 
I would say “mad,” but I believe minis- 
ters never get mad. He certainly was 
greatly displeased with me, for he did 
what he had never done before; he 
caught up a piece of board from one of 
their packing boxes, and spanked me! 
Of course it hurt terribly; but it hurt 
my feelings far more, which were only 
partially soothed by all the children cry- 
ing out from the head of the stairs: ‘Oh, 
papa, what made you do that?” “Poor 
old Rover!” “Oh, that is too bad!” 
But, come to think it all over, I suppose 
it was a dreadful thing to tear out the 
screen door of a parsonage, and I almost 
felt like forgiving my master—even be- 
fore he apologized to me a few nights 
afterwards, when he had part of his 
woodpile carried off and I lay still in the 
house. M. A. NICHOLS. 
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SHORT BARKS. 





Anprew D. Brown of Atlantic, Ia., is 
now the possessor of a nice little Dachs- 
hund, Fritz von Weisbaden, which was 
recently imported from Germany. He 
has the build of the German type of this 
breed, strong and compact, and is vastly 
different from some of the little, under- 
sized specimens often seen in this country. 


* 
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A very bright dog, and one which is 
more remarkable when the fact is con- 
sidered that he was trained by a boy 13 
years old, is Jack, owned by Harry Ald- 
rich of Atlantic, Ia. His breeding is as 
much cur as anothing else, but at 9 
months of age he was regularly on exhi- 
bition as a diving dog, jumping from a 
35-ft. ladder into a net. 

+ ’ - 

Tuis is the season of field trials. With- 
in the past few weeks the best in blood 
and training of our sporting dogs have 
met, or will shortly meet, in competition 
for supreme honors, and again we find 
the Irish and Gordon setters practically 
without representation. Why? 








MORE RIFLE TALK. 





Considering the present room for selection 
in arms and ammunition, it would seem that 
even the most rabid of rifle cranks should have 
no difficulty in finding something to suit him; 
yet I am not wholly satisfied with any par- 
ticular combination of rifle and load now on 
the market. There are many good models, 
each with its desirable features, but I have 
in mind a special arm which I would like to 
see produced. The following specifications are 
for an arm intended for all around work: A 
take-down Winchester, 24 or 26-in. nickel steel 
octagon barrel, chambered for the .45-90-405 
cartridge; twist of rifling, one turn in 16 
inches, so as to handle black, low-pressure and 
high-pressure smokeless loads with either soft 
lead or copper-patched bullets; magazine of the 
box type; lever action; hammerless; sights, 
Lyman receiver and front ivory bead; weight 
about 814 lbs. The .45 calibre is none too 
large, especially where the ammunition is re- 
loaded by the user. The medium twist will 
handle the long, mid and short range loads, 
and the special steel barrel would permit using 
with safety the high-power powders. Some of 
the advantages of a large calibre are, the bar- 
rel does not foul so quickly and is easily 
cleaned, and the greater diameter of bullet 
gives increased smashing power, even in light 
loads. Imagine the impact shock of a 405- 
grain bullet with a velocity of 2,000 ft. per 
second! It would put the largest game quickly 
out of business. Still, considering the excess- 
ive recoil of such a charge, I would not prefer 
it for ordinary work. 

The load I would formulate for this special 
riflé would contain a 300-grain soft-point, cop- 
per-patched bullet and a sufficient quantity of 
DuPont or Laflin & Rand high-power smokeless 
powders to give 2,000 foot seconds velocity. 
The same bullet used in connection with a bulk 
smokeless or King’s semi-smokeless would give 
good results; therefore, for a very light load, 
I would suggest a bullet with the standard 


Winchester point, and 3 wide grooves to give 
it a secure hold on the rifling. The bullet could 
be lightened by a deep hollow at the base, but 
under 200 yds. The present price of metal- 
patched bullets makes them too expensive for 
the rifleman of ordinary means, but he can 
dispense with them. The Ideal Perfection 
adjustable mould No. 456,121 gives choice of 7 
bullets of varying weight, from 215 to 475 grs., 
and the 295-grain bullet of this series would 
be found suited to the requirements of the 
arm I have described. I am now perfecting 
a bullet for which I propose having made an 
adjustable mould, its shape making possible 
a good bearing in the shorter lengths, while 
the peculiar grooving will prevent the shorter 
bullets from leading the barrel though fired 
with high velocity charges. The .45-90 has a 
straight shell and the lighter bullets can be 
seated on the powder if desired, doing away 
with air space or the necessity of crimping. 
Returning to the rifle itself: except in the 
neatness of appearance, the box magazine is 
superior to all others; there is no longitudinal 
pressure upon the cartridges, no jump from 
magazine to receiver, and the bullets in short 
range loads are not crowded down in the shell 
as when worked through a tubular magazine; 
extra clips can be carried loaded and instantly 
inserted, and on occasion the magazine can 
be emptied with a single motion, instead of 
pumping the cartridges out one at a time. For 
appearance sake, it would be better if the 
magazine box did not project below the bot- 
tom of the receiver—a possible improvement, 
since 3 shots, or 4 at most, should suffice. 
Interchangeable magazines, deeper and of 
greater cartridge capacity, might also be pro- 
vided. Conceding the superiority of the .405 
high-power Winchester as a big game gun, I 
would still like to see this 95 Model supplied 
in take-down style, and also with full octagon 
barrels. The take-down feature is a great con- 
venience in cleaning the arm, as well as in 
packing it for carriage, while an octagon barrel 
pleases the eye of the old-time rifleman, myself 
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among others. A high front sight is required 
on a round, tapered barrel, impairing its 
appearance; besides, an octagon barrel balances 
better — the present style tapered barrel being 
muzzle-light. My suggestion that the rifle 
should be hammerless is prompted by the 
belief that the action ought to be as nearly as 
possible waterproof and dustproof, though in 
some respects a hammer gun is handier and 
safer, particularly as regards ability to tell 
at a glance whether the arm is cocked. 
Ropert A. MORRISETTE. 


REGARDING A QUERY. 








In the October Sports ArieLp Mr. Lambert 
requests the opinion of gunners regarding the 
best load for a 1014-lb. 10-gauge gun, stating 
that he has not kept in touch with the improve- 
ments in ammunition and methods of loading. 
For his information I would say that the aver- 
age gunner of today is not in a position to 
advise him. The work of fermulating charges 
is usually left to the experts employed by the 
ammunition companies. Factory loads are uni- 
versally used—or so nearly so that not one 
shooter in 1,000 is supplied with reloading 
implements or can tell the ruling price of 
powder, shot and primers. As a rule, however, 
lighter charges are used than in the days when 
the individual sportsman apportioned the am- 
munition and rammed down the wads, because 
better and more reliable results are attained 
in loading by machinery — mainly attributable 
to uniform wad pressure and crimping. Mr. 
Lambert speaks of Nos. 5 and 6 chilled shot as 
being his choice for duck shooting, and it goes 


‘without saying that the conditions which 


brought this selection about remain unchanged. 
As regards the best smokeless powder, no one 
save a manufacturer’s agent will claim ability 
to make a positive statement. There are many 
good powders on the market and it is safe to 
risk any of those adopted by the cartridge com- 
panies in their standard loads. Any sporting 
house will supply Mr. Lambert upon request 
with a far better load than those he formerly 
shot, it being necessary to inform them only 
as to the character of shooting he has in view. 

Incidentally I would suggest that a few days 
among the ducks in company with other sports- 
men will likely induce the purchase of a 
lighter, handier gun than that described. The 
day of the 10-gauge is pretty nearly at an end. 
Gunners have found it a waste of strength to 
carry them around; a waste of ammunition 
to “fodder” them. They were discarded in 
favor of 12-gauges by expert trapshooters before 
the adoption of the rule penalizing the larger 
bores, simply because it was possible to “ get 
there” quicker at all distances with the light 
gun. Some day in the future we may expect 
the 12-gauge to lose much of its present popu- 
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larity through the growing rivalry of the 
“baby guns,” now coming to the front. Likely 
it will be before another 20 years roll around. 
At any rate, we now occasionally see the 16, 20, 
and even the 28 gauge, used: in the field side 
by side with the 12, and fairly dividing game 
and honors. CARLISLE SCHUYLER. 
Colorado City, Texas. 
sal mea 


IN MEMORIAM. 





E. D. Futrorp, one among the best known of 
American trapshots and inventor of the Ful- 
ford single trigger and other devices pertain- 
ing to the improvement of shotguns, died from 
pneumonia at his home in Utica, N. Y., Oct. 15. 
Mr. Fulford’s skill at the trap first attracted 
attention some 14 years ago; later he defeated 
John L. Brewer and J. A. R. Elliott in a series 
of interesting matches, and in 1898 won the 
Grand American Handicap at live birds. At 
the recent tournament at Williamsport, Pa., 
his fatal illness evinced itself and 3 weeks 
later the end came. 





J. Henry Lav died at the Clarendon Hotel, 
New York City, Oct. 23, from Bright’s disease. 
He was the senior partner of the firm of J. H. 
Lau & Co. of that city, importers and dealers 
in guns, powders and fencing goods. Mr. Lau 
was born in Ottendorf, Germany, on July 1, 
1836, spent his boyhood days at Cuxhaven at 
the mouth of the Elbe River, and when 12 
years old was placed by his father on a sailing 
vessel and sent to America to reside with a 
half-sister in Brooklyn, N. Y., the voyage to 
the New World consuming 42 days. In the 
later 50s he engaged in business at Dyersville, 
Ia., but returned to New York prior to the out- 
break of the Civil War, enlisted in a militia 
company and was at once elected second lieu- 
tenant. He served through the war with honor, 
rising to the rank of captain; then resigned 
his commission and founded the gun and cut- 
lery house of Lau & Garlichs, afterwards 
Struller, Lau & Co., and since 1885 known 
under the present firm name. He was married 
in 1864 to Miss Julia Gorham Allen of Bos- 
ton, Mass., who died in 1897. Two sons and 
two daughters survive him. To abilities of a 
high order Mr. Lau united a most kindly dis- 
position, and his memory will always be lov- 
ingly cherished by all who knew him. 

Panne at eee 

Durine 1904 the “old reliable’ Parker: gun 
has been steadily adding to its laurels. Fred 
Coleman, for instance, took part in 19 different 
tournaments, from July 27 to Oct. 6 inclusive, 
and broke 1960 targets out of 2065 shot at— 
in one event scoring 99 out of a possible 100. 
This is brilliant, consistent work, speaking 
well for the combination of man and gun. 
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RIFLE AND TRAP. 


SHOOTING NOTES. 





THERE was a rallying of professional and 
local shooters at New London, Ia., on the occa- 
sion of the recent annual shoot of the gun club 
of that thriving little city. Thirty or more 
men shot through the events of the 3 days, 
Crosby and Gilbert showing the best form with 
scores of 575 and 566 out of a possible 600. 

* * ok 


AT meetings of the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice and the directors 
of the National Rifle Association, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 22, a decision was reached 
affecting many riflemen who have been desirous 
of qualifying for the National Marksmen’s 
Reserve but were hindered by their inability 
to obtain the Government service rifle. Under 
the new ruling, rifles of private makers will 
be admissible if adapted to the standard Gov- 
ernment cartridge and conforming to the ser- 
vice rifle in weight, length and sighting. 

co tk * 

During recent years C. L. Baker of Cox’s 
Mills, an Indiana town a few miles from Rich- 
mond, has achieved something more than locai 
recognition for his marksmanship with the 
rifle, his favorite practice being at small 
objects thrown in the air by an assistant. 
Several weeks since, before reputable witnesses, 
he established a remarkable record which will 
probably stand unchallenged for some time to 
come. The targets used were wooden discs 3144 
in. in diameter and % in. in thickness. The 
assistant tossing them in the air stood 25 ft. 
from Mr. Baker, who shot a Marlin .22 rifle, 
Model 1897; 2,000 of the targets were thrown 
and successively hit; then green walnuts were 
substituted, and with the 25th walnut thrown 
came the first miss—the score standing at 
2,024 straight. 

of * * 

Tuere is food for thought in the growing 
popularity of trd@pshooting in the South and 
Southwest, favored regions where an abun- 
dance of game and consequent opportunities for 
field sport have heretofore militated against a 
display of interest in the breaking of inanimate 
targets. The fact that gun clubs are forming 
in a host of smaller towns indicates that con- 
ditions are changing. Either game is becom- 
ing more scarce, or else the fancy for com- 
petitive shooting has received a remarkable 
impetus — perhaps from the regular visits of 
trap experts representing the interests of the 
trade. We may expect the development of 
many notable shots from among the thousands 
of seasoned and skilful gunners who have 
served their apprenticeship at killing the fleet- 
winger game birds of Dixie’s forests and fields. 

es * co 

At the present day it is a trifle hard to 
believe that our forefathers estimated the good 
qualities of a firearm by the length of its bar- 
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rel; yet that this is in a sense true is proven 
by numerous specimens of the old-time arms 
preserved in public museums and private col- 
lections. Over the entrance to the North Caro- 
lina forestry exhibit at the World’s Fair there 
hung a single-barrel fowling piece which 
showed a clean 7-ft. stretch of metal between 
breech and muzzle, and another exhibit boasted 
a rifle with a 6-ft. barrel. Certainly such arms 
were never successfully employed in snapshoot- 
ing of any sort, and it is hard to see how they 
could be trained offhand upon a stationary tar- 
get. Even now a belief in the virtue of excess- 
ively long barrels is religiously held to in many 
localities, as the order books of our rifle and 
shotgun manufacturers will substantiate. 
*” * * 

Some remarkably good shooting, distance 
considered, was witnessed at St. Louis Nov. 1 
and 2, the World’s Fair Handicap calling to 
the front 23 of the best professional and ama- 
teur shots of the Western and Middle States. 
The event was at 50 live birds each man, $50 
entrance, high guns, 6 moneys. Crosby, the 
limit man, shot at 34 yds., and there were none 
advanced beyond the 30-yd. mark. T. Hall of 
Loami, Ills., killed his allotment of birds 
straight at 33 yds., winning $217.35 and a $100 
trophy; Crosby was second with 49, winning 
$185.15; and there were 3 men with 48 and 2 
with 47. Hall later won the Mermod-Jaccard 
amateur championship cup in competition with 
H. B. Spencer, each killing 46 of their first 
string of 50 birds, and Spencer losing his 11th 
in the shoot-off at 15. The shoot covered 4 
days and the interest was well sustained 
throughout. 

s* ¢ ¢@ 

SEVERAL years ago interest was aroused by 
press notices of the Giffard liquid gas rifle, an 
arm in which the propulsive power was sup- 
plied by carbonic acid gas; but as time passed 
and the weapon was not placed on the Amer- 
ican market, it was commonly assumed that 
the invention had gone the way of many others 
as widely lauded. Hence it was something of 
a surprise to find the Giffard rifle prominently 
displayed in the exhibit of the Manufacture 
Francais d’Armes et Cycles at the World’s Fair 
and to learn it had proven of practical value 
and was winning favor abroad. The rifle is 
trim and shapely in model, the cylindrical gas 
reservoir taking the place of the ordinary fore- 
arm and holding sufficient gas for 100, 200°or 
300 shots, according to the calibre. In opera 
tion, the breech is opened to insert a bullet, 
then closed, when it may be discharged in the 
ordinary way. Sufficient range and power is 
claimed for killing small game. 

i acs 

In announcing the death of the firm’s senior 
partner, Mr. J. H. Lau, it is stated that the 
business he established so many years ago, and 
has so ably conducted, will be continued under 
the name of J. H. Lau & Co., as heretofore, 
and with no change of policy or management. 
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SPORTS 
A PUZZLING QUESTION. 





By an Indian Territory Friend. 


(The Government's ward meditates upon the 
proposed allotment of reservation lands in sev- 
eralty to himself and his fellow tribesmen.) 


This “sev’ralty” bizness—me like um know 
What all um powwow mean? 

Plenty big talk ev’where me go— 
Beats all me ever seen. 

“Sev’ralty” all um white men yell; 
Injun talk “sev’ralty”’ a heap, 

An’ las’ night um squaw she cry like h—l 
‘Bout “sev’ralty” in um sleep. 








Mebbeso some one now tell me quick 
How all um big talk end. 

Me think um heap, till head git sick; 
An’ now me hunt um friend 

To git um drink, an’, mebbeso, 
Git all um )izness fixed 

*Bout how um “sev’ralty” game’ll go— 
Heap talk, an’ injun mixed! 


Mebbeso Guv’ment want to feed 
Um Injun better beef, 
Learn um papooses how to read, 
An’ make ME heap big chief; 
Mebbeso take um land away 
An’ say “Pick up an’ go!” 
Mebbeso goin’ to let um stay— 
But Injun’d like to know. 


AFIELD. 


A TIMELY KICK. 





The usual bunch of scatter-gun devotees were 
gathered together in the doctor’s office. At 
these semi-occasional talk-fests it is not con- 
sidered good form to discuss politics, business 
or such light topics; exploits of a hunting or 
piscatorial nature only are deemed worthy of 
discussion and the members of the coterie 
faithfully observe the rule. 

“I understand,” said the grain manipulator, 
“that Eastern hunters are adopting the 16- 
gauge gun for hinting purposes quite exten- 
sively.” Then he put up his hand as if to ward 
off a threatened explosion. 

“Yes,” replied the disciple of the pump gun, 
scornfully, “and they might as well use a pea- 
shooter while they’re about it. How many 
ducks do you think you could get with a toy 
like that?” 

“T don’t know,” said the doctor, reflectively ; 
“the spread of shot is not so large as in the 12, 
of course; but these little guns are awful hard 
shooters. Less resistance, you know.” 

“That’s no dream,” added the hardware 
man; “I knew a fellow once who had a .32- 
calibre rifle bored out for shot, and he was the 
best hunter in the whole neighborhood.” 

“O! hush, hush! You children make me ill,” 
broke in the 10-gauge veteran; “next thing we 
know you'll be hunting with a kodak and a can 
of salt. Now, you listen to your Uncle Isaac. 
The only shotgun worthy the name is the old 
reliable 10-gauge. Why, say! that old gun of 
mine saved my life once.” 

“How was that, Uncle?” asked the doctor. 

“It was like this,” began the old timer, set- 
tling his feet comfortably on the window seat; 
“T was out hunting in Wisconsin one day ’way 
back in the 80’s, when game was so plentiful 
that a man might have got a full bag, even 
with one of those ‘:popguns you’re so struck on. 
I had a few ducks in my ‘bag, I remember, 
and was strolling along on the edge of a high 
cliff, when suddenly a red fox darted out of 
the brush and ran across an open space to my 
right. Now, I’m not one of your land survey- 
ors, like Mac here, so it didn’t take me more 
than a second to squint and let ’er go. Well. 
sir, the recoil of that old gun kicked me back- 
ward and I lost my balance on the edge of that 
awful precipice. It was a terrible sensation ” 
—and old Ten Gauge shut his eyes and shiv- 
ered. 

“Well, what did you do then?” 
doctor, impatiently. 

“As I said,” continued Ten Gauge, slowly, 


asked the 


“it was a thrilling sensation. A fraction of a - 


second more and I would have been a goner. 
But like a flash a thought struck me and I 
swung that old gun downward and fired the 
other barrel. You may doubt me, gentlemen, 
but that lucky inspiration saved my life, for 


ate -“ 


—— 
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| The Hunter’s Return 


from a day spent in field or forest is a cheerless event if he brings no “trophies of the chase.” 


comes with a combination of shooting ability, plentiful gam dd dd 1 fe ba 
I mb) 2 A f e, a good gun and do us perfect ition. 
This last essential is the easiest to provide—simply buy , =e ° acme 


Peters Factory Loaded Shells. 


Don’t be satisfied with the ordinary kind when the BEST can be had 
at any wide-awake dealer’s. 




















New York: 98 Chambers Street, 


T. Ho Keller, Mer. The Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 























The LAFLIN & RAND 
Calendar for 1905 


(See cut and description in reading columns) 


Will be issued in December to those who send us the 
brand of powder they shoot and 10 cents in coin or 


stamps. Don’t forget full name and street number. 
Address 


Advertising Bureau, Laflin & Rand 
| Powder Co., Room 507, 

99 Cedar St., - New York City. 
icidinsicine 
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the force of the recoil lifted me upward and 
landed me high and dry on the bank. And I 
got the fox?” 

There was a thick, pregnant silence, during 
which the skeleton in the doctor’s closet rattled 
its bones gleefully. Then the board of trade 
man said: ‘“ Your story is a peacherino, Ten 
Gauge, but only goes to prove that you should 
have used a 16 or 20 bore. Had you done so, 
there would have been no need of wasting that 
extra shell.” Then the bunch vacated the office 
and joined the throng on the street below. 

J. W. SKINNER, JR. 


—-  - - 


WISCONSIN GAME NOTES. 





Travelling Correspondence. 


In travelling through the State of Wisconsin 
I continually hear discussions relative to 
spring shooting, the popular feeling seeming 
to be against it. Supporters of the law as it 
now stands are usually from parts of the State 
where the fall flight amounts to but little, and, 
consequently, to give up the spring shooting 
means to lose their only chance at the ducks. 
However, in my estimation, the enormous 
slaughter of ducks at many Wisconsin points 
last. spring suggests an imperative need of 
prohibitive legislation before it is everlastingly 
too late. Without uniform protection during 
the spring flight, the time is not far away when 
there will be no duck shooting, either fall or 
spring. 

as *K * 

SPEAKING of the protection of game, sug- 
gests the enforcement of the laws now existent. 
I have been wondering if the Wisconsin game 
wardens do not know of the hundreds of “ fore- 
handed ” deer slayers who get busy many days 
before the seasons legally opens, and have the 
crop harvested and ready for market against 
the time a market cau be safely sought. Per- 
haps if this practice could be suppressed, we 
would have fewer complaints from law-abiding 
hunters who fail to get their legal allowance 
of game before the deer become wild from 
much hunting. 

: + A + 

Market hunting, the wardens tell us, has 
become an institution of the past, and so it 
appears on the surface. There is no wholesale 
traffic in game as in times past, but partrildges 
and ducks, and even deer, reach the Chicago 
and Milwaukee markets, and it is popularly 
supposed that the train crews on certain rail- 
roads could explain the mystery of transporta- 
tion. Wisconsin’s laws permit every licensed 
hunter to carry a limited amount of game with 
him when leaving the State, and it is said 
that there are trainmen who have provided 
themselves with licenses and use them as a 
cloak for speculative transactions. It is as 
easy to buy game at one end of the line as it 
is to sell it at the other. 
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Bos Kane of Menominee shot a wild goose 
a few days ago. Many other people have sho’ 
wild geese, but Bob’s achievement was unique 
as regards the manner of its accomplishment. 
The goose was flying over Green Bay all alone, 
and Bob was on the beach, practicing with his 
new .22 automatic repeater. There was a small 
matter of 500 or 600 yds. separating the two 
of them, but Bob took chances and killed his 
goose, first shot. An accident? Sure; but of 
a class that befalls only those who know how 
to shoot. ARTHUR W. VAN PELT. 


ee eaetaee 
SOME HOG STORIES. 

Reading that admirable story, The Head of 
the Hog Herd, in your October issue, reminds 
me of some adventures with wild hogs which 
have befallen myself and acquaintances of mine 
during the 27 years that’I have claimed resi- 
dence in Texas and Arkansas. I first ran up 
against the species in a canebrake on the San 
Jacinto River, a few miles above the historic 
spot where Sam Houston polished off the Mexi- 
can army and put the finishing touches on 
Texan independence. In this second battle of 
San Jacinto the enemy charged my position 
in force and I went up a bush and was sensible 
enough to stay there. I have often smiled to 
think how I must have looked, standing, with 
one foot in the fork of a sweet bay bush almost 
too small to support my weight, with a dozen 
big razorbacks grunting and champing their 
tushes angrily a few feet below. .I had grown 
very tired of the position before thev con- 
sented to scatter and permit me to descend, and 
was glad of a chance to rest peacefully on terra 
firma until my persecutors were quite out of 
the neighborhood. 

While I was living in this same locality, Bill 
Finley, one of my neighbors, started on a Sunday 
stroll through the woods accompanied by his 

géd mother, a sister and two dogs. A rabbit 
jumped up ahead of them and led the dogs in 
a race through the brush and plump into a 
drove of wild hogs, and in a moment they were 
hustled back to their master. Bill thoroughly 
appreciated the exigencies of the situation and 
acted promptly. He boosted his mother and 
sister up among the branches of a magnolia, 
found safe quarters for the dogs on a log which 
lay well off the ground and followed them just 
in time to save his own skin. All would have 
been well but for the excitability of the old 
lady, who lost her nerve at the crucial moment 
and tumbled from her perch right among the 
charging swine. The dogs saved her by a self- 
sacrificing dash to the rescue, drawing the 
attentions of the hogs to themselves and lead- 
ing them in a mad chase homeward. 


Finley was “ pow’rfully upsot” by the expe- 
rience, but, judging from their glee in relating 
it, it was immensely enjoyed by her thoughtless 
children. 


Mother — 
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‘I KNOW HE WILL 
BE DELIGHTED 
WITH THAT SPLENDID 
STEVENS” 








What better present for man or boy, than a STEVENS 


RIFLE, PISTOL, SHOTGUN? 


Ourfarms are the most suitable gifts for the holiday season now at hand, and strongly suggest the great 
vs “out-of-doors” and all its attendant pleasures, We make a most complete line of 


RIFLES FROM $3.00 TO $150.00 PISTOLS FROM $2.50 TO $5000 
SHOTGUNS FROM $87.50 TO $35.00. 
A CLEVER LITTLE RIFLE PUZZLE—that’s what we also send, if requested, 


to —— who sends four cents in stamps for our 136-page illustrated book 
describing complete line and containing many Christmas suggestions. 














Ask your dealer and insist on getting the STEVENS. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., P. 0. Box 5680, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 





























It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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A wild boar with age enough on him to 
mature his tushes and give him weight, is a 
veritable whirlwind of destruction in a free- 
for-all fight. I was once with a party of hog- 
hunters who lost 3 valuable dogs out of a pack 
of 5, and in almost less time than it takes to 
tell it. A T-year-old boar managed the job, 
and the work was done while we were running 
our horses less than 100 yds. across open 
grounds. At another time a companion rode 
too close to a boar that our dogs had bayed, 
and the animal charged him; I got in a dis- 
abling shot, but an instant too late, for the 
momentum of the boar’s rush carried him 
under the horse, which was almost disembow- 
elled by a single stroke of the big tushes. It 
was a satisfactory proof of the dangerous char- 
acter of these brutes and I have since refrained 
from crowding them. Three years ago, on 
Seven-mile Lake in Arkansas, a drove of hogs 
invaded a hunter’s cabin while the owner was 
asleep, got a taste of his provisions and refused 
to vacate the premises upon request. They 
were between the fellow and his gun, and he 
had no choice save to mount upon the table and 
watch the work of destruction. ‘I sure cussed 
them hogs a sight,” he told me afterwards; 
“but they jes’ kept right on chawing my good 
grub and mussin’ in the pot-vessels. I allow, 
though, thar was right smart doin’ when they 
did finally git outside an’ let me to my gun. 
Mebby ’twas agin the law — but I had to git 
even, someway, an’ I had to eat.” 

S. D. BaRNEs. 


—_——_ > ———____. 


TRUTHFUL TEXAS TALES. 


Iy it be true that the love of catching fish 
and killing game is due to the savage in man, 
I confess to having been born with a full share 
of the savage in my nature, which same I have 
never had the slightest inclination to breed 
out. In the 70’s I was a one-horse farmer in 
Red River County, Texas, 5 miles south of 
Clarksville. Not having any other semi-bar- 
barians to keep me company, I would often 
take the dogs and go hunting, day or night. 
On one occasion the dogs “ treed” up a small, 
very brushy pin oak. The quarter moon was 
partially obscured by clouds and I could not 
get a good shot at the beast up the tree; so 
I put down my gun and climbed for him. On 
getting opposite the varmint, which was out on 
a limb, I thought I saw a bushy tail. Visions 
of a pole cat flashed through my mind and I 
almost fell out of that tree. I managed to 
get a shot and dropped the beast, which proved 
to be a half-grown ’possum. On another occa- 
sion I was in the woods hunting, and, on pass- 
ing a large hollow stump some 15 ft. high, 
heard, from the interior, what seemed to me a 
savage growl. The gun I had was an old cut- 
down Enfield rifle, loaded with slugs cut out of 
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sheet lead. I was undecided whether to make 
the beast come out and take the chance of 
killing it, or go for my brother-in-law to help 
me. I decided, however, that I would take 
the chances of making a kill and getting all 
the glory for myself. So I cocked my gun and 
gave the old stump a hard kick, and imme- 
diately there was a great noise inside, made 
by the beast scrambling upwards. I awaited 
in breathless anxiety for its appearance and 
was rewarded by seeing— what do you sup- 
pose? —a buzzard emerge from the top of the 
stump. 

I now reside at Sue Belle Lake (artificial), 
in Harrison County, Texas, where I have in 
the lake a school of bachelor bream and sun 
perch that eat from my hand. Often, when 
the girls are in bathing, they hold their skirts 
just under the surface of’ the water, I throw 
cracker crumbs into their laps and the fish 
go after the crumbs, and are caught as in a 
dipnet. Once there were 3 black bass which 
staid with my pet fish and would catch the 
smaller ones as the latter, after biting at a 
cracker, turned and came head foremost 
towards them. I would hold my hand, with 
a cracker in it, under the water, and these 
bass often bit my fingers. I tried to catch one 
of them, and was successful in the first attempt. 
The largest of the bass (whom I had named 
Sam Bass, after a noted train robber) caught 
the middle finger on my right hand in his 
mouth, nearly to the second joint, and I quickly 
closed my thumb on him and took him out. 
This bass was estimated to weigh about 1% 
lbs. I returned him to the water and he never 
again disturbed the little fellows at their 
meals. 

Now, I have still another tale. I often receive 
direct telephone communications from wild 
ducks that come in the night and stop on Sue 
Belle Lake. Fact! although it does not sound 
reasonable; but the explanation is simple: 
the wire to the telephone in my residence runs 
directly across the lake. At night, ducks often 
strike this wire, which gives forth a roaring 
sound, thus advising my family of their pres- 
ence. R. L. JENNINGS. 

¥ ss me 

THE G. W. Cole Co., 12 Washington Life 
Bldg., New York City, has just issued a pam- 
phlet descriptive of the merits and uses of 
“3-in-One” oil, the lubricant that has won such 
universal recognition and adoption since it was 
first placed on the market, 10 years ago. First 
sold as a bicycle oil, its peculiar properties 
soon proved its adaptability to other purposes 
and the demand for it has become so general 
that the makers have found a 24-page booklet 
none too large for telling in how many ways 
“3-in-One” can be made useful. Copies of the 


pamphlet, together with a free sample bottle of 


the oil, will be sent to any address upon appli- 
- cation. 
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Look to Your 





Too much STARCH (in form of white bread, undercooked potatoes, etc.), PASTE (half-cooked 
cereals, soggy vegetables, etc.), GREASE (over-fat meats, fried foods, etc.), COFFEE (with its danger- 
ous Caffein, etc.)—these elements that make up the diet cause nine-tenths of human ails and only by 
change to proper food can these ails be cured. So long as the cause is there the effect will remain— 
although, of course, you may cover it with medicine for a time. 


Cut out the pasty, soggy, greasy, starchy foods, and tea and coffee, and get back to a natural 
diet ; don’t over-eat ; be sure to chew your food thoroughly, some exercise, plenty fresh air, and soon 
all the joys of living will come back again ; for you know there’s no feeling in all the world half so 
fascinating as the glow of returning health, strength and vigor. 


How? 


Try this 10 days and note how much stronger you will feel in Body and Brain—keener, bright- 
er and fit to keep up in the life race. 


BREAKFAST of, say, A Little Fruit, Saucer of GRAPE-NUTS and Cream, 
A Little Toast, A Soft Cooked Egg or Two, A Cup of Postum 


in place of tea or coffee, Surprising how far you can go on this simple meal, yet be strong and feel 
well fed, for the reason that all the food elements are there. 


LUNCH on the same and no more till the evening meal. 


Make DINNER the hearty meal, such meat as you prefer (some can’t eat pork), good whole- 
some vegetables well cooked but not soggy, whole wheat bread or toast, dessert from some one of the 
GRAPE-NUTS recipes (book in each pkg.). 


This diet will put you on your feet again and for a sound scientific reason. 


There is no charm like the glow of returning health; 10 days of the GRAPE NUTS diet 
will prove it. 


Get the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in each pkg. 
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“DADDY.” 

Four of us_boys lived together at the Bay, 
where we had regular bachelor’s quarters and 
kept a Chinaman. We all got on well together, 
although it could hardly be said that we were 
alike in temperament. In fact, we were very 
dissimilar, but there was a give and take 
amongst us which kept us almost without a 
hitch. The head as it were of the place we 
called ‘“ Daddy,” because he was the one who 
looked after the general arrangements of the 
household. He was a Scotchman with a typical 
Scotch nature, and he said little but thought 
a great deal. He had humors, it is true, but 
the balance of his temperament was admirable 
indeed. Reticent in his manner, we saw little 
into his private affairs, although in the six 
years I had known him I learnt to respect him 
very much, and in his habits and the arrange- 
ments of his room indications were not want- 
ing to show that he had been well trained in 
early life. He loved sports of every kind, and 
all his guns and fishing tackle were kept in per- 
fect order. He could darn his own socks, sew 
on his buttons and mend his clothes, as easily 
almost as a girl, and his method of doing 
things was neat and altogether peculiar to him- 
self. With all these admirable traits, he was 
yet shy in society; for all that, I knew he was 
thoroughly a gentleman and held the highest 
opinion and tender regard for the fair sex. 
He was 30 and it seemed that his heart had 
never been really touched. About this time 
my sister wrote that she would like to come 
out West, so I took a small house and moved 
with her thereto. 

Maud was an attractive girl, full of life and 
vivacity; yet withal I knew she had good sense. 
Of course the boys frequently visited us and 
Daddy was oftener there than the others. He 
and Maud became great friends and on two 
occasions she accompanied him on his hunting 
trips. As time went on, it became evident that 
Daddy was very much taken with Maud. He 
had not, however, the field to himself and his 
attentions were apparently no more appreciated 
than those of another fellow named Wilson. 
This latter was not to my mind the man that 
the Scotchman was, although he had a hand- 
some appearance and gentlemanly manners. I 
determined, however, to do nothing to infiu- 
ence Maud, relying on her own good sense to 
guide her. 

An incident came about, which cleared off 
any doubts she might have and left Daddy 
the champion with flying colors. He had 
taught Maud how to paddle a canoe and with 
true girlish enthusiasm she took every oppor- 
tunity to practice. One day she and the Scotch- 
man went out on the Bay and took with them 
a line and spoon bait. Maud did the paddling 
on the outward journey and Daddy took it 
coming back. Suddenly, whilst off her guard, 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


the girl felt a tug at the line, which ran out 
through her fingers. ‘“ Let him have the line,” 
said her companion; “ you must play with him 
a while or you’ll lose him.” She did let it out 
and then — Jerk! jerk! and, being excited, she 
forgot she was in a canoe and somehow, before 
either of them was aware, the thing upset and 
they found themselves floundering in the water. 
It was not the first time that Daddy had been 
shot overboard and he knew what to do. He 
was a strong swimmer and immediately struck 
out to Maud’s assistance; she knew how to 
swim also, although it was too far for her to 
put for the shore, hampered as she was with 
her clothes. Daddy assisted her to the canoe, 
which was now bottom up. 

“Take hold of my hand across the top,” he 
told her, and that way the two held on until 
help arrived. So they passed through a dan- 
gerous experience which brought matters to a 
head between them. After this it was evident 
that Maud preferred Daddy to all others, and 
finally Daddy and she became engaged, though 
probably she had to help him through with his 
actual proposal. C. W. GUEST. 

Vancouver, B. C. 

me ee a 

THE three Mallory brothers of Parkersburg, 
W. Va., are believers in the virtues of Peters’ 
Ideal shells and with their aid have achieved an 
enviable reputation as expert trapshooters. J. F. 
Mallory, in particular, is doing some exception- 
ally fine shooting of late, at a recent tournament 
scoring 115 ex 120, with one run of 66 straight. 
Capt. Bartlett, representing the Peters Cartridge 
Co. at the World’s Fair, has also been doing 
good work with these shells, capturing the high 
average. at the Etna Shooting Park three weeks 
in succession. 

2 ae 

C. P. Hupsarp of Atlantic, loWa, writes us of 
a prospective family of Airdale terriers from 
his good matron, By-Thorn and sired by the 
imported dog, Waterside Wizard. By-Thorn 
(whose kennel name is Judy) accompanied Mr. 
Hubbard on a 3-months’ trip in the Big Horn 
Mountains this summer and he says of her that § 
she was afraid of nothing, killing several 
badgers and woodchucks. She killed her first 
woodchuck—a big fellow weighing 16 lbs.—the 
day she was 5 months old. On several occasions 
she was left alone to guard camp and each time 
on returning was found staunchly at her post 
of duty. 


ici dle 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 


cannot be more pleasantly or conveniently 
reached than by the Grand Trunk—Lehigh 
Valley Route. Solid through trains; magnifi-4 
cent scenery. All trains run via Niagara Falls. 

Descriptive literature sent free on application 
to: Advertising Department, Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System, 135 Adams St., Chicago, Geo. W. 
Vaux, A. G. P. & T. A. 














